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The Laity and the unconsecrated Chalice. 


—_— 


THE lively discussion which has recently been carried on in the 
columns of two influential journals, regarding the danger of 
infection from the use of the Chalice in Holy Communion, 
suggests the publication of a few notes upon an Eucharistic 
practice long adhered to by English Catholics, even if not 
peculiar to this country. Certainly, it cannot be pretended that 
in withdrawing the Cup from the laity, the Catholic Church was 
influenced by any considerations of hygiene. She had excellent 
reasons for her change of practice, but the fear of disseminating 
contagious diseases was not of the number. And the proof lies 
in the fact that for centuries she encouraged her faithful children 
to drink from a common chalice, though the wine, or wine and 
water, which filled the vessel was now no longer consecrated. 
This is the custom of which I propose to say a few words in the 
present article. 

And to begin with, it would be hard to find a more striking 
example of the principle that all written rubrical law is 
essentially conditioned by circumstances, and that the supreme 
jus et norma rests with usage alone, than in this matter of the 
unconsecrated chalice. Rubricians of a certain extreme type 
are fond of telling us of the grave obligation of the ceremonial 
law of the Church. They seem never to weary in their attempts 
to surprise us with decisions new and old, quoting decrees of 
which we have never heard, for which we do not know where to 
look, and to which we cannot obtain access without considerable 
trouble and expenditure. Well, I fancy that it will be news to 
many, even of my ecclesiastical readers, that in the J/7ssale 
Romannm, a book necessarily to be met with in every church and 
chapel, and one of the primary founts of rubrical law, there stands 
a direction, even in the very latest editions, which no one, either 
in Rome or anywhere else, now dreams of observing. Nay 
more, I will go so far as to say that if any priest did carry out 
the rubric in question, he would, at an early date, have his 
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attention called to the matter by his Bishop, and would be 
reminded that it was not for private individuals to revive 
obsolete observances, when they have been suffered to fall into 
desuetude by a Church fully competent to enforce her own 
enactments if she wishes to do so. 

The rubric to which I refer is to be found in the Ritus 
Celebrandi Missam, and is concerned with the administration 
of Holy Communion to the laity during Mass. It is to the 
following effect : 


The server, holding in his right hand a vessel with wine and water, 
and in his left a towel, following after the priest, offers a purification 
to them (the communicants) and presents them with the towel, that 
they may wipe their lips with it.! 


Neither is this an isolated direction. The Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum, which is of not less authority than the Missal as 
a rubrical code, assumes and indeed prescribes a similar 
observance at the general Communion on Easter day. 


Let the communicants [it says] when they have received Com- 
munion withdraw on the side of the celebrant’s left hand, and there in 
the Epistle corner let them receive the purification from the hand of 
the sacrist or of a server, who administers a chalice with wine, a towel 
being also provided to wipe their lips.? 


At the present day this purification is observed only at an 
Ordination Mass and on one or two other rare occasions, but 
no change has been made in the rubrical directions just quoted, 
even though the Caeremontale Episcoporum was formally revised 
in 1886 at the instance of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. How 
long the practice survived is not quite easy to determine. The 
period of its retention seems to have varied greatly in different 
localities. In England it certainly continued long after the 
Reformation, and the scanty evidence available seems to point 
to the conclusion that the usage was given up after the reign 
of King James II. My principal reason for this inference is 
founded on the earliest editions of the little “ Abstract of the 


1 “*Minister autem dextra manu tenens vas cum vino et aqua, sinistra vero 
mappulam, aliquanto post sacerdotem, eis porrigit purificationem et mappulam ad 
os abstergendum.” (Xitus Celebrandi Missam, x. n. 7.) 

2 Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. ii, cap. 29, § 3: ‘‘et communione sumpta, 
per latus sinistrum celebrantis discedant et ibi in cornu epistolae accipiant purificationem 
de manu sacristae vel ministri, calicem cum vino et mappula ad tergendum appensa, 
ministrantis.” Et confer ib. § 4. 
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Doway Catechism,” the ancestor of our present Penny Catechism 
which contains, as a sort of Appendix, an instruction on “the 
manner how to serve at Mass.” In the first edition, published 
in the last year of James II.’s reign, the directions given to the 
server after the Aguus Dei read as follows: 


Then pausing a little, rise, make adoration to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, give the Pax to the people, observe order of calling and years ; 
which done, be ready to give wine and water to the priest, and if there 
be any communicants prepare a towel and wine, then say the Conjfiteor. 
After they have received the holy Host, give them wine. Which done 
remove the book to the left hand of the altar, take away the towel and 
put out the torch or taper. 


As these directions are considerably modified in the subse- 
quent editions, ¢,g., those of 1697 and 1715, we may fairly 
assume that a change of practice was introduced about this time. 
This conclusion is borne out by a statement of the Anglican 
canonist, John Johnson, whose great work was published in 
1720, and who was therefore practically speaking a contem- 
porary. 


I am informed [he says] that the Romish priests in England did no 
longer ago than the reigns of King Charles and James II. continue 
this practice of giving unconsecrated wine to the people, without 
cautioning them in the manner here prescribed [by Archbishop 
Peckham ?], and that an old woman of that communion did swear that 
a priest of the Romish church, then dead, did always administer the 
cup as well as the Host to the people; whereupon the plaintiff, who 
sued for an estate in lands given him by deed by the said popish priest, 
carried his cause at the assizes in Kent. For the judge and jury agreed 
that if he did give the cup he could not be a popish priest, and might 
therefore inherit and dispose of lands, but at another trial at the same 
place it was made to appear that the cup given by the said priest con- 
tained only unconsecrated wine, and that it was the usual practice of 
such priests here to give an unconsecrated draught to the people; and 
so the estate went to the heir at law.® 


This testimony, even if apocryphal, as it may possibly be, is 
none the less of value as substantiating the evidence of the 


1 The words ‘‘ prepare a towel and wine” are still retained, but all mention of 
giving the Pax to the people and the explicit injunction ‘‘ after they have received 
the holy Host, give them wine "’ disappears. 

2 This will be referred to below. 

3 J. Johnson, Laws and Canons of the Church of England, 1720 (Reprint 1850), 
ii. p. 275. 
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1688 Adstract. It is, of course, always liable to happen with 
rubrical directions of any kind that they may be copied heedlessly 
from one edition into another, and that they often appear on the 
printed page long after they have in practice fallen into abey- 
ance. Still, when this occurs we generally find the same form 
of words perpetuated without change, whereas it is to be noted 
that the “ Manner how to serve at Mass” as printed in seven- 
teenth century Catholic prayer-books varies continually in the 
different copies. I may take for illustration’s sake, the directions 
given for this same matter in a rare little edition of the Primer 
printed at Douay by John Heigham in 1623. 


If any be to communicate in Masse, the Servitour after the Priest 
hath taken the Chalice and before he purifieth it, spreadeth a towel or 
a white vele before them and then sayeth Confiteor Deo in their name. 
And when the Priest reacheth the Sacrament to each one of them, the 
Servitour holding a cuppe of wine watered in his right hand and a 
hand-towel in his left, a little after the Priest hath given the Sacrament, 
giveth them the cuppe to purify and the hand-towel to wipe their 
mouthes. Afterward when the Priest reacheth out the Chalice, the 
Servitour poureth in wine and then wine and water, as above. 


Another edition of 1613, simply tells the server: “after they 
(the communicants) have received the Host give them wine.” 
But perhaps the most direct and convincing testimony I have 
found is contained in a certain brief instruction on “The 
Composition of Bodie in receiving the Blessed Sacrament,” from 
the Manual of Prayers, printed at Rouen in 1614. The fifth, 
seventh, and eighth paragraphs of this document have all a 
bearing on the point before us. 


5. Let the tongue touch the side of the lippe (not too much put 
forth) that it may receave the Host and bring it into the mouth, and 
that being reverentlie held so long that it be moistened it may be let 
downe into the bodie. For it is not to bee chewed with the teeth, nor 
to be brought to the roofe of the mouth, but to bee swallowed, if it may 
be, defore the Ablution ; which is the taking of a little wine. . . . 

7- After the receiving of the holy Host, let the head not indecentlie 
be cast down, but remain erected with the hands joined before the 
breast until the Ablution, which everie one ought to take. 

8. Finallie for the space of a quarter of an hour after receiving let 
spitting be avoided. Which if it cannot be, at the least it is decent to 
spit where it may not be trodden on. 


It is quite probable that this document is only a translation 
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of some Latin or French original, but there is no reason to 
believe that the Englishmen of that age were more refined either 
in thought, speech, or behaviour, than their contemporaries on 
the Continent. In any case, there can be no question that 
in Italy and France the practice of offering an ablution of 
wine to the communicants was widely spread. Many of the old 
French Rituals supply evidence of this, and Marténe and other 
liturgical writers consider it needless to multiply authorities. 
None the less, an occasional extract is quoted, for which the 
following passage given by Marténe from a Soissons Rituale, 
may serve as a specimen. 


The Bishop having communicated, let all the ministers and others 
for whom Hosts have been consecrated communicate. Nor must it 
be passed over that all who have communicated ought to come to the 
table which is prepared in the corner of the altar that each may cleanse 
his mouth from the offerings and wine.? 


Similarly in 1713 de Vert, while calling attention to the 
decline of this use of ablutions after Communion, bears witness 


to the earlier practice. 


Some bishops and other ecclesiastics in authority are daily restrict- 
ing and abolishing the practice on account of the illusion of the people. 
The order is well known that was issued by a late Archbishop of Paris 
(F. de Harlay) to a parish priest of St. Denys bidding him for the future 
not to give wine after Communion because it was looked upon by the 
people as a Communion in both kinds, and because in point of fact 
the new converts (Huguenots) used to go to that church in crowds 
with a view (as they said), of partaking of the second symbol. The 
memory is still fresh of the stir caused in 1687 at the College of Clugny 
in Paris by a general Communion of the religious of that college in 
which after receiving the sacred Host each partook of wine from the 
chalice, which people look upon as receiving the Cup.? 


The Anglican canonist, Dr. J. Johnson, quoted above and 
other Protestant writers comment severely upon the practice 
we are discussing, assuming it to be an attempt made to deceive 
the common people by giving them unconsecrated wine instead 
of the Eucharistic Cup. There really seems to be very little 
justification for such criticism. To begin with it is hard to 

1 Marténe, De Antiguis Ecclesia Ritibus, bk. iv. ch. 24; vol. iii. p. 179, 
Numerous instances of the use of this ablution are noted by Le Brun, Cérémonies de 


fa Messe (1718), vol. i. pp. 650—652. 
2 De Vert, Explication des Cérémonies, iv. 288, c. 1713. 
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believe that even the most ignorant could suppose that the 
draught of wine or water presented by a boy server could be 
indeed the most august of Sacraments. Again, without referr- 
ing here to Archbishop Peckham’s explicit injunction to the 
clergy to instruct the people carefully in this matter, the fullest 
and plainest cautions against any misunderstanding meet us 
almost everywhere and at every period. Thus to take one out 
of many examples, Dr. Smythe in his Assertion of the Sacrament 
of the Altar, written in 1546, declares that the thing that is 
contained in the chalice and given to the lay people when they 
be houselled . . . “is not the Blood of Christ but very pure 
and unconsecrated wine given unto them only for this purpose 
that they may the more sooner and the more easier swallow 
and receive the Host that is consecrate.” But the most interest- 
ing of all the notices of this practice that I have come across 
belongs to the very eve of the Reformation, and shows us that 
many people to avoid any possible danger of misunderstanding 
used to stand up to receive the draught of wine which followed 
Communion. Richard Whitford, the Bridgettine monk, who 
loved to call himself “the wretch of Syon,” in a rare tract on 
Communion admonishes those who intend to receive in the 
following terms : 


Take good heed how ye take in the host. For many don full 
rudely behave themselfe therein. Some don catch the host and snatch 
it out of the priest’s hand with their teeth hastily and so gnaw and 
chew it as common meat; but do not you so. Come thereunto 
reverently and dreadfully and with soberness. When the priest doth 
put the host into your mouth, open it well and take the host upon your 
tongue and hold it still awhile and then it will relent, and so you may 
fold it in your mouth with your tongue and receive it down with as 
little bruisure of your teeth as you conveniently may. And if by 
chance the host do stick and cleave unto the roof of your mouth be 
not troubled therewith, but take patience and suffer it a little while, 
and then may you lightly remove it with your tongue without any 
danger. 

Then with good deliberacion take the chalice and drink after the 
custom, which custom is in many places to stand up to drink, which 
thing surely I do prayse very much for that is done in sign and token 
that no reverence should be done nor given unto the drink for it is no 
part of the sacrament. And it is not required that you should drink 
anything at all thereunto, for that drink is taken only to bring down 
the host wholly and clean into the stomach and therefore it forseth not 
{mattereth not] what liquor you drink, but the custom is for the honour 
of the sacrament to drink wine. 
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For the love of our Lord, good devout Christians, I beseech you 
take no heed unto those new heretics that don move the simple people 
to require to have and to receive the sacrament in both forms and 
kinds, that is to say of bread and wine as the priest doth. But, good 
people, I pray you believe steadfastly that in the least part that you 
may perceive of the host sacred, is the very quick body and soul of our 
saviour Jesu, God and man. And a quick body, you know well, is 
not without both quick flesh and quick blood, so that in receiving that 
sacred host in any part thereof, you verily receive both the body and 
soul, all the quick flesh and all the quick blood of our saviour Jesu, 
and the very self same flesh and blood that was offered upon 
the cross for our redemption. And so done, you receive the same 
that the priest in the Mass doth receive at the altar, and he none 
other, neither more nor less, than you do, but that he doth there 
consecrate and receive in both the forms, because he doth then 
represent the person of Christ, and doth there minister and make that 
oblation, sacrifice and offering not for himself alone but for all 
Christians as Christ did. Notwithstanding, if the same priest should 
another time out of Mass be communed and houselled as you be, he 
should receive as you do and none other than you do. 

And thus, I pray you, be content for this matter, and forthwith 
after your Communion do not you, as many don, run forth and make 
haste unto breakfast or dinner, or unto bodily recreation, but rather 
give some thanks unto our Lord as becometh a good Christian.’ 


It certainly could not be suggested that Richard Whitford 
was in any sense forgetful of Archbishop Peckham’s famous 
instruction. And this may perhaps be a suitable place to quote 
its exact terms, premising that the decree occupied a prominent 
place in the Constitution of the Provincial Council of 1281, was 
included consequently in Lyndwood’s Provinciale, and was 
commented upon by him in detail. 


Let priests [says this ordinance] also take care when they give holy 
Communion to the simple at Easter or at any other time diligently to 
instruct them that the Body and Blood of our Lord are given to them 
together (smu/) under the species of bread, nay, the whole living and 
true Christ, who is entire under the species of the Sacrament. And 
let them further instruct them that what is given them to drink at the 
same time is not the sacrament but mere wine to be drunk for the 
more easy swallowing of the sacrament which they have received. For 
it is allowed in such small churches to none but them that celebrate to 
receive the Blood under the species of consecrated wine. 

1 4 dialoge or communicacion by-twene the curate or ghostly father and the parochian 


or ghostly chyld. For a due preparacion unto Howselynge. [by R. Whitford.] John 
Mayland. 1537. hiii. ro. to h v. ro, 
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I add an illustration or two to make it clear that Peckham’s 
Constitution had not in any way been suffered to fall into 
desuetude. The well-known Justruction for Parish Priests, 
composed in English verse by the Augustinian Canon, John 
Mirk, in the fourteenth century, is noteworthy because from its 
brevity it contains nothing but points which the author con- 
sidered as absolutely indispensable. It is clear that in the 
following lines Mirk is touching upon a matter which he 
believed to be of primary importance. 

I have somewhat modernized the language as well as the 
spelling. 


Teach them, then, with good intent 

To believe in that sacrament. 

What they receive in form of bread 

It is God’s Body that suffered dead (death) 
Upon the holy rood-tree, 

To buy (redeem) our sins and make us free. 
Teach them, then, never the later, 

That in the chalice is but wine and water 
Which they receive for to drink 

After that holy houselling. 

Therefore warn them thou shall 

That they ne chew that host too small, 
Lest too small they do it break, 

And in their teeth it do stick. 

Therefore they shall with water and wine 
Cleanse their mouth that naught leve (remain) therein.! 


More than a century and a half later another compendious 
work for the use of the ordinary parish clergy was in common 
use, both in Latin and English, under the name of the 
Exornatorium Curatorum. In this also the writer, after definite 
reference to Peckham’s Constitution, speaks as follows : 


But ye that be lay-people, when ye receive this blessed Sacrament 
at Easter, or at other times necessary, ye receive it in form of bread 
alone. For that which is given you in the chalice is no Sacrament but 
wine or water to cause the holy Sacrament to go into his place more 
readily.? 


As already pointed out, these last two extracts have 
reference to the Communion of the laity in parish churches. 
But an even greater importance attaches to the practice of 

1 Mirk’s Justructions for Parish Priests (E.E.T.S.), ll. 244—259. 


2 Wynkyn de Worde’s Edition of the Zxornatorium Curatorum [? 1521], sig. A. 
vi, v° 
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religious communities, for there can clearly be no question here 
of any attempt at deception.! So far as I have been able to 
look into the matter, almost all the Religious Orders in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries seem to have 
regularly administered a purification of wine, or wine and water: 
to communicants after the reception of the Sacred Host. In 
illustration we may note the Ordinarium of the White Friars, 
or Carmelites, drawn up in Germany for the use of the whole 
Order by Sibert de Beka about the year 1312, and recently 
printed from an English manuscript at Lambeth Palace by Father 
Benedict Zimmerman. Section 45, which is headed De modo 
in Communionem Fratrum Observando, gives a detailed account 
of the procedure followed on Maundy Thursday and on other 
days of general Communion. After prescribing how the 
celebrant is to hold the Host over the paten, &c., the instruc- 
tion explains that the community are to come up two and two 
together to the altar step, while the acolytes hold a cloth under 
their chins, and it continues : 


Meanwhile let the deacon standing at the right of the altar have 
wine ready in some other chalice of which he is himself to partake 
first, sipping a small quantity in order to wash his mouth carefully that 
no particle of the Host may remain in his mouth. After which let him 
administer it similarly to others keeping hold of the foot of the chalice 
together with a neat clean towel with which the brethren can wipe their 
lips after thus rinsing their mouths. And the communicants must be 
upon their guard not to spit immediately after Communion ; or in any 
case they must be careful to do so in a fitting place where there will be 
no danger of people treading.* 


Closely akin to this is the instruction given for Communion 
among the Dominicans. I quote from the Dominican Ordi- 
narium of about 1270 in the British Museum (MS. Addit. 
23,935), which has been printed in Dr. Wickham Legg’s Tracts 
on the Mass. 


When he has received the Sacrament, let each brother bow down 
and then rise to his feet. After consuming the Host let him come to 


1 Johnson says: ‘‘In many places, I am assured, they [the Romanists] give the 
people unconsecrated wine to drink and, if I am not misinformed, do it in such a 
manner that the people are persuaded that they receive the very Blood of their 
Redeemer, which, if true, I must call not a pious but most impious fraud.” Zhe 
Unbloody Sacrifice of the Altar (1724); Reprint, 1847, i. p. 441. 

2 Zimmerman, Ordinaire de Sibert de Beka (in Chevalier’s Bibliotheque 
Liturgigue), p. 88, 1910. 
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take the wine, which is to be received standing, sipping a small quantity 
in order to rinse his mouth carefully that no particle of the Host be left 
between the teeth.! 


It is curious that much of this rubric is word for word 
identical with that of the Carmelite Ordo just quoted, and 
here, too, the deacon is directed to stand on the right of the 
altar, and to use a chalice different from that employed in the 
Mass, while he is also to hold a towel for the communicants 
to wipe their lips. Further, the same caution is given about 
spitting, but the Dominican rubrics add that if the number of 
those who receive is considerable, the subdeacon, standing upon 
the opposite side, to the left, and using yet another chalice, may 
expedite matters by giving the purification of wine to half the 
communicants.? Neither can there be any doubt that a similar 
practice was observed among the Benedictines, for in the 
Consuetudines of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, we are told that 
the novices, after Communion on their profession day, “are to 
receive the ablutions (vizsuras) in front of the aumbry in which 
the chalices are kept.” 

Assuming, then, that the use of the unconsecrated chalice 
after Communion was almost universal in the later Middle Ages, 
we are led to ask whence the custom originated, and it must be 
admitted at once that it is not possible to answer the question 
offhand with any degree of confidence. 

The principal difficulty lies in the contention of a few 
liturgists like de Vert, and in our day Scudamore,‘ that the 
wine presented to the people after Communion was originally 
held to be consecrated—not indeed by the direct virtue of the 
prayers of the Mass, but indirectly by commixture with a frag- 
ment of the Sacred Host or with a few drops of the Precious 
Blood from the celebrant’s chalice. Of the existence of such 
a practice of pouring wine into a second chalice for the use of 
the people and then adding to it a small portion of the Host 


1 Such clauses as ‘‘in modica quantitatead abluendum os diligenter,'’ ‘‘ caven- 
dum est ne post communionem spuat cito,” with other notable parallelisms, occur in 
both the Carmelite and Dominican rubrics. This evidently cannot be due to mere 
coincidence. 

2 Wickham Legg, 7vacts on the Mass, published for the Henry Bradshaw Society, 
p. 86, 

3 ** Postea ibunt ad communionem sanctam et accipient rinsuras ante almare ubi 
stant calices ab uno de magistris corum vel subsacrista.” Comsuetudines (Ed. E. M. 
Thompson), I. p. 386. 

* Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica (2nd Edit.), pp. 707—711. 
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after the fraction, or some drops of the Precious Blood, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. This observance was distinctly 
approved and prescribed among the Cistercians in the thirteenth 
century, and the eminent canonist Sinibaldo del Fiescho, who 
in 1243 became Pope as Innocent IV., discusses the practice 
and declares that he can find no fault with it. 


We do not [he says] find anything to blame in the custom of the 
Cistercians and also of some others, who after the priest has consumed 
the Body and Blood of Christ [in the Mass] allow some portion of the 
Blood to remain in the chalice with the intention that unconsecrated 
wine should be added to it, and that communicants should be allowed 
to drink thereof. This is not unlawful because it (? such an ablution) is 
even given to healthy people who are not fasting in cases of necessity, 
and this adding of wine is done for a just reason, seeing that it would 
not be proper to consecrate so much of the Precious Blood, and indeed 
no chalice could be found to contain it all at once.’ 


It is to be noted that Innocent IV. does not plainly say that 
he regarded this as receiving the Blessed Sacrament under both 
species. It may be that after all, he and others looked upon it 
only as a sort of glorified ablution, a happy compromise between 
the two alternatives of either consecrating in the Mass an 
excessive quantity of the Precious Blood, or withdrawing the 
Cup from the laity altogether. The former would in his opinion 
have been irreverent, because the use of a chalice of the size of 
a flagon, even if such could have been procured, was likely to 
expose the Precious Blood to extreme danger of profanation. 
The latter was unacceptable because the Church in the thirteenth 
century had not yet finally come to a decision that, as a matter 
of principle, the assistants at the Holy Sacrifice must com- 
municate in one species alone. 

If I may record my own impression of a rather obscure 
chapter in the discipline of the Sacraments, the truth of the 
matter seems to be that devout churchmen realized at an early 
date, certainly long before the twelfth century, that the giving of 
Communion under the species of wine, especially among a rude 

1 “Non reprobamus tamen consuetudinem Cisterciensium et etiam quorundam 
aliorum qui post sumptionem corporis et sanguinis Christi aliquid de sanguine ibi 
dimittunt ut superponatur vinum purum et postea communicantes inde possint 
aliquid sumere. Non est illicitum quia etiam non jejunis non infirmis et in causa 
necessitatis datur et ita ex justa causa fit, quia non esset decens tantum sanguinem 
conficere nec calix inveniretur qui posset tenere.” I quote from the 1515 edition of 


Innocent’s Gloss on the Decretals, fol. 175, but the reading, I must confess, seems a 
little doubtful, and it is diffcult to be quite confident as to the correct translation. 
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and unspiritual populace, was full of practical difficulties with 
perpetual risk of gross irreverence. To minimise these difficul- 
ties three expedients were tried, which all met with a certain 
amount of favour. The first was the use of a hollow reed or 
pipe by which a small quantity of the consecrated wine could 
be sucked from the chalice. The second was the method of 
intinction, which obviated the need of consecrating so large a 
quantity of wine. This was tried in the West as well as in the 
East, but the Church ultimately condemned it in the West, 
though in the East it has survived to this day. 

The third expedient seems to have met the danger of 
profanation by making the contents of the Cup less sacred- 
For the Chalice with the Precious Blood Itself was substituted 
a “ministerial” cup which contained only a few drops of the 
Precious Blood diluted with a large quantity of ordinary wine. 
I think that it was then felt, just as it would be felt now if a 
portion of the first ablution were spilt, that the irreverence 
entailed by any such accident was much less than would be the 
case if the Chalice itself were upset before the Communion. 
Some doctors, no doubt, contended that the whole contents of 
the cup were “consecrated” by this commixture, just as some 
maintained that the wine in the Chalice on Good Friday in the 
Mass of the Presanctified was consecrated by the fragment of 
the Host put into it. But beginning with St. Bernard, the 
larger and saner part of the theologians of the Church came 
eventually to the conviction that the wine could not in any 
proper sense be consecrated by anything except the words 
spoken in the Canon of the Mass. Some time passed before 
the decision was reached, but once this was clearly realized, it 
was felt that the administration of the Cup in which only a few 
drops of the Precious Blood were mingled formed a rather futile 
expedient. It was then that the practice became general and 
explicit of administering Holy Communion to the laity under 


1 A somewhat unpleasant episode introduced by Mr. E. Temple Thurston in his 
novel Sadly Bishop, illustrates a really serious and practical difficulty which as long 
as Communion under both kinds is maintained must always be felt in greater or less 
degree. A clergyman, in view of an episcopal visitation, makes preparation for a 
quite unusual number of communicants. An accident diverts the expected congre- 
gation at the last moment, and the unfortunate man finds himself with a very large 
quantity of consecrated wine which he can find no suitable person to help him in 
consuming. He is thus forced to drink the whole himself and ruins his prospects 
for ever by a display of—well, let us say, ill-timed hilarity, when he meets the 
Bishop at luncheon an hour later. 
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one species alone. I am far from putting this forward as a 
final solution or the only possible view, but it at any rate serves 
to explain better than any other theory the obscurity which 
prevails regarding the exact period at which the administration 
of the Eucharist under one kind was introduced into the 
Church. 

It would take us too far to discuss the early Roman practice, 
to which the Ordines Romani bear witness, of mixing consecrated 
and seemingly unconsecrated wine for the Communion of the 
laity, but as a supplement to the passage quoted above from 
Innocent IV., a few words may be cited in the same sense from 
the great medizval liturgist Durandus, at the close of the 
thirteenth century. 


In some places [he says], after the reception of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, some portion of the Blood (aliguid de ipso sanguine), 
is reserved in the chalice, and ordinary wine is poured upon it in order 
that the communicants may partake thereof. For it would not be 
becoming to consecrate the Precious Blood in so great quantity, nor 
could a chalice be found to hold it.! 


It should be noted that Durandus himself, altogether 
repudiates the idea that the consecration of the whole could be 
effected by the mingling with what remains of the Blood, but 
he also leaves nu doubt that what was administered in this way 
to the people was not regarded as an ablution, but as part of 
the Eucharist itself. Then comes the question, was the long 
continued practice of giving wine to the people after Com- 
munion simply a survival of the usage just described, or was this 
draught of wine recognized from the very first as nothing more 
than a simple ablution ? 

There can, it seems, be little doubt that our verdict should 
incline to the second alternative. The practice described by 
Innocent IV. and Durandus must have continued until the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and among the Cistercians 
and some other Religious it lasted much longer. But already 
at Cologne in 1275 and at Lambeth in 1281 parish priests were 
directed in the most precise terms to instruct their flock that 
the wine given after Communion was not part of the Sacrament, 
but a mere ablution. Moreover, it is quite certain that in 
several Religious Orders for long years before this date, a 
simple ablution of wine was given after the reception of the 


1 Durandus, Rationale, Lib. IV., cap. 42,n. 1. Cf. VI., 75. nn. 11, 12. 
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wine mixed with the remnants of the Precious Blood in the 
chalice. I will content myself, for brevity’s sake, with one 
illustration, which I take from the Constitutions of the monks of 
the Val des Choux (Vallis Caulium) printed a few years ago by 
Mr. W. de Grey Birch at the expense of the late Marquess of 
Bute. The Rule must have been compiled in the early years of 
the thirteenth century, and this copy must be a decade or so 
later. Now in this Ordinal it is clearly explained that wine is 
to be added to what remains of the Precious Blood in the 
chalice so as to supply the quantity required for the Communion 
of the brethren.!. On the other hand the section devoted to the 
manner of Communion of the monks makes it clear that they 
first received the Host at the altar-step from the hand of the 
celebrant, then advanced to the altar behind him to drink from 
the chalice which was standing upon the altar, and finally as 
they returned to their place they passed before the sacrist, who 
was posted in the front part of the choir of the novices, and 
from him received a draught of wine as an ablution.? 

Moreover, this belief in the need of something to be drunk 
or eaten after receiving the Blessed Sacrament to obviate the 
danger of accidental irreverence by expectoration, &c., was not 
only very general, but it can be traced back as far as the Rule 
of St. Benedict itself. “Let the Brother who is reader for the 
weck,” says the Rule, “take a little bread and wine before 
he begins to read on account of the Holy Communion.” 
According to an authoritative exponent— 


St. Benedict allows this méxtum of bread and wine to the reader 
before commencing his duty for two distinct reasons: one lest he 
might find his task too laborious if undertaken fasting ; the other to 
prevent any inconvenience or involuntary irreverence which might be 
entailed by the effort of reading aloud a short time after communicat- 
ing. The most ancient commentators are unanimous in this inter- 
pretation of the words propter Communionem sanctam.® 


1 «¢ Dum autem patres percipiunt, infundatur vinum a sacrista in calicem cum opus 
fuerit ;” (cap. liv. p. 40.) 

2 “*Suscepta eucharistia cum se erexerint inclinent, et sic per retro sacerdotem ad 
calicem ubi iterum inclinantes hauriant. Regredentibus ab altari sacrista stans in 
capite sinistri chori noviciorum vinum propinat inclinans singulis’” (Cap. lvii. p. 42.) 

3 Dom Hunter Blair in the Fort Augustus edition of the Rule of St. Benedict, 
2nd Edit. p. 202, The editoralso calls attention to the Regula Magistri, an ampli- 
fication of the Rule made in the seventh century, which says of the reader: ‘* Ipse 
suum merum fropter sputum sacramenti accipiat et tunc incipiat legere.” 
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It will only be necessary to add to this a reference to the 
English liturgist John Beleth, belonging to the middle of the 
twelfth century, who writes thus regarding the administration of 
Communion at Easter in some localities : 


It has been ordered [he says] in certain churches, and it ought to 
be done everywhere, that on that day bread and wine be had in the 
churches, and when men have communicated there be given imme- 
diately to each a morsel before they go away and a little wine, lest by 
chance any of the Sacrament should have been left in their mouth that 
might easily be spat out.? 


With this evidence, which might easily be added to, of the 
custom of administering some form of ablution out of reverence 
for the Sacrament, it would be most perverse to insist upon 
regarding the draught of wine, in the teeth of the formal state- 
ment of Peckham and many others, as lineally descended from 
that modified participation of the chalice which was‘ still 
retained in certain churches during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

One point at least comes out clearly from the facts that 
we have been reviewing. It is generally insinuated by those 
who denounce the medizval Church for withdrawing the Cup 
from the laity, from “robbing” them, as they say, of half of the 
Eucharist, that some interested motive, some economy of money, 
or trouble, or time, lay at the root of the change. 

But it is abundantly clear from the accounts we have been 
reading that no such saving was effected. The wine had to be 
procured as before, indeed it is probable that while it was 
permissible and right to show a certain parsimony when the 
consecrated elements were in question, such parsimony could 
no longer be decently insisted on when the faithful were 
partaking of a mere ablution. Again, the ceremony was not 
shorter, and the trouble of making provision for the communi- 
cants remained as before. The only intelligible motive that 
remains to explain the action of the medieval Church in 
prescribing Communion under one kind, is the conviction that 
there was constant danger of irreverence or profanation, and if 
they who lived in those rough times and were not likely to be 
specially fastidious, formed this practical judgment of the 
conditions, it is not easy to see how we, whose outlook is entirely 


1 Belethus, De divinis Officiis, cap. xcix. 
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different, can pretend to know better than they did. Certainly, in 
these days of more frequent Communion, when it is a question 
in some churches of hundreds approaching the Holy Table 
many times in the week, the practical difficulties which would 
attend Communion under both kinds, must be patent to the 
most unimaginative. Neither can it be doubted that when the 
risks occurred almost daily, the fear of infection would act as a 
serious deterrent for many who, foolishly or not, may share the 
prejudices of modern exponents of the laws of hygiene. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











Inuter-vactal Problems. 


“In that day there shall be a high way out of Egypt to Assyria, and the 
Assyrian shall come into Egypt and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the 
Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be 
the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth ; 
for that the Lord of hosts hath blessed them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” 

Isaias xix, 
“Do you honestly mean to tell me,’ he inquired, “that you 
can work up any interest in niggers ?” 

(This was after I had laboriously explained to him that the 
Universal Races Congress, last July, had nothing to do with 
Goodwood.) 

“Well,” I answered, “you got frightfully excited not long 
ago about Jack Johnson, didn’t you ?” 

“ Ah,” he retorted ; “that’s a different thing. Of course one 
gets keen about a fight.”’ 

The First Universal Races Congress is already distant. Yet 
it was an important event in itself; and the tendencies which 
created it are permanent ; they are, moreover, already of much 
power, and are developing with a rather startling rapidity. 
They are, on the whole, tendencies of unification national and 
international ; indeed, inter-racial. They issue into specifically 
various results according as they energize in the political, social, 
economic or other spheres. Ethically, they make for pacifica- 
tion, brotherhood, spiritual unity, and at once, travelling into 
the religious area, affect all existing ideals of established 
morality and crystallized dogma. For when unity is aimed at, 
at once the alternative of absorption or fusion presents itself. 
Shall the ideal be achieved by the triumph of one organization, 
one system of thought and practice, already existent or not; or, 


1 Papers on Inter-racial Problems, communicated to the First Universal Races 
Congress held at the University of London, July 26—29, 1911. Edited by G., Spiller, 
Hon. Organizer of the Congress. London: P. S. King and Son. IgII. 
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shall exclusive sanctions be of their very nature considered 
unjustifiable, and to be disregarded as they crumble into 
nothingness, or indeed actively assisted in their disintegration ? 
No one will fail to see how the very ideals of the Catholic 
Church may here, in the working out of forces divorced from 
hers, be turned to her own disaster. 

We have no intention of giving any detailed account even 
of part of the late Congress, of exhaustively discussing, criticiz- 
ing, appreciating even one of its many sections; of fully 
portraying its aims, cataloguing its performances, ascertain- 
ing its enduring results, forecasting any future. We think 
that for any one who cares to reflect, the mere statement of 
a few of its preoccupations, the quotation of a few of its 
more notable utterances, and, perhaps most of all, the brief 
indications as to the nature of the Bahai movement with which 
we shall conclude, will be ample to arrest the attention, and will 
stimulate very strongly the criticism of all those to whom 
the future of Christianity and the religious outlook of their 
country are matters of high interest. To any one whose feeling 
for these is passionate, the actual events cannot, we are sure, 
but be of poignant significance. 


The object of the Congress is to discuss, in the light of science and 
the modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between the 
peoples of the West and those of the East, between so-called white and 
so-called coloured peoples, with a view to encouraging between them 
a fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings, and a_heartier 
co-operation (p. v) ; 


and the belief that created it was that “the furtherance of 
International Good Will and Peace” is the “highest of all 
human interests.”’ 


As civilization progresses and the western world more fully recognizes 
its ethical responsibilities [italics ours], it may be hoped that such 
influences [as set one part of humanity at war (in the widest sense) with 
another} will become an ever diminishing force; but the modern 
conscience has to-day, in addition, other and quite new problems to solve 
in face of the startling and sudden appearance of new factors in the 
Eastern Hemisphere (p. vii.) 


These factors are not mentioned, naturally, in our histories 
nor yet in our philosophical text-books. They are the startling 
phenomena which announce themselves in modern Japan, 
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Persia, India; which are to be surmised, struggling towards 
birth, in China. They are the new, or keenlier-felt, ideals in 
Europe. 

“Are we ready for this change?” asks Lord Weardale, 
President of the Congress, from whom we have so far quoted. 

At any rate, those who have concerned themselves with the 
problems thus recognized, are neither few nor of slight con- 
sideration. The Vice-Presidents include the Prime Minister, 
Lords Morley of Blackburn, Curzon, Avebury ; Messrs. Arthur 
Balfour, John Burns, Herbert Samuel, Ramsay MacDonald ; 
the Speaker, the Lord Mayor; and, among those whose pre- 
occupations are perhaps more directly religious than social] or 
political, the Archbishop of York, General Booth, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, Father B. Vaughan; Messrs. Frederic Harrison, 
Edward Clodd; Professor Estlin Carpenter, the late Chief 
Rabbi, &c. The Executive Council, which sent out over a wide 
area a brief invitation to the Congress, including a description 
of its object and nature, and a questionnaire of a probing 
character, to which answers were returned from all sides to the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. Spiller), contains, too, some of quite the 
most distinguished names, nor are Catholics unrepresented on 
it. Among the Honorary Vice-Presidents, are a very large 
number of the Members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
and of the second Hague Conference ; no less than thirty-three 
“Presidents of Parliaments” (or ex-Presidents), (p. xxiv.), and 
an extremely distinguished list of “rulers, ministers of State, 
Governors, and Ambassadors.” Doubtless, it is in the General 
Committee that the names are to be found of those by whom 
most of the actual work of the Congress was done—and, indeed, 
hardly a name of repute amongst anthropologists, comparative 
philologists, professors of sociology, political economy, interna- 
tional law, geography, &c., seems lacking—many of them, we 
are ‘glad to note, being Catholics, especially among the delegates 
from Belgium’); but the pages xvii.—xlvi., which contain the 
catalogue of “officers, council, and supporters,” are by them- 
selves enough, in our opinion, to render it absolutely impossible 
for anyone who professes the slightest interest in modern 
problems to venture, without appearing serenely to value his own 


1 Thus, we note, on the General Committee, three Belgian ecclesiastics, Very 
Rev. F. A. Le Clercq, Rector of the Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres ; Father 
J. Van den Gheyn, S.J., Chief Librarian of the Royal Library of Brussels, and 
Father Vermeersch, S.J., of Louvain 
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opinion above the collective judgment of most leaders in contem- 
porary thought and action, to dissociate himself from a movement 
sanctioned by such authority. 


The First Session dealt with “fundamental considerations,” 
touching the very “ meaning of Race, Tribe, and Nation,” and 
we confess that this day’s papers contained too great an 
admixture of philosophical hypothesis in their anthropology to 
please all tastes ; while Professor Fouillée’s discussion of Race 
from the Sociological Standpoint, afforded an instance (extremely 
rare in this Congress), of Religion treated slightingly. “Men 
of science,” he asserted, “are to-day the true and only 
missionaries. The inventors of railroads and telegraphs have 
done more to link different races together than all the 
Francis Xaviers and Ignatius Loyolas.” “It is idle to count 
on religion for bridging over the gulf of race” (pp. 28, 29). 
Yet we do not deny that even those to whose more sensitive 
appreciation of the appalling problems connected with the 
conversion of the “heathen,” Professor Fouillée’s judgments may 
seem superficial, the questions he asks will not seem so; the 
whole missionary method may well become the special object 
of our fresh study under many a new light. And, at least, this 
first session ends with an emphatic assertion, in harmony with 
the growing consensus (we are told) of science, of the unity of 
the human race, and of the homogeneity of its mental character- 
istics. This, in its turn, dogma cannot afford to despise. 

The Second Session discussed the “general problems” of 
Progress, two papers, Language as a consolidating and separating 
Influence (Professor D. S. Margoliouth), and Religion (as the 
same, by Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids), being of exceptional 
interest. The Permanence of Racial Mental Differences; the 
Intellectual Standing of Different Races ; the [ustability of Human 
Types ; Climatic Control of Skin-colour, and The Effects of Racial 
Miscegenation (dealing, as so quaint a word-form warrants us 
perhaps in indicating, with the question of the relative fertility 
of inter-racial marriages), show how resolutely the speakers 
grappled with what appear to many to be irreducible differences 
between the races of the globe. The tendency was to deny 
this irreducibility. Even the geographical conditions, of which 
Professor Reinsch of Wisconsin spoke, together with the 
economic and social, are now tending, in certain cases, to link 
together the very nations they once would sunder. The Third 
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and Fourth Sessions dealt with the “special problems” involved 
in racial progress: Doctor Chr. Lange of Brussels, described 
‘the “tendencies towards Parliamentary Rule,” with which recent 
years have startled us; China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, India, 
Egypt, Haiti, Hungary, passed under review; Professor 
A. Yastchenko (Dorpat, Russia), concluded with a paper on the 
“rdle of Russia in the mutual approach of the West and East” 
a session which contained, too, a letter specially written by 
‘Abdu’l Baha ‘Abbas, the present leader of the Bahai move- 
ment. Inter-racial economics and the means of peaceful 
contact between races (science, literature, the press—the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome and the Batak 
Institute at Leyden occasioned two papers of the highest 
interest), supplied the topics discussed in Session Four. In 
Session Five, the attitude of the “ Modern Conscience” towards 
certain general racial questions was examined—the traffic in 
intoxicants and opium ; indentured and forced labour (the late 
Sir Charles Dilke); Missions (Professor Caldecott), &c. Sir 
Charles Bruce and Mr. Israel Zangwill also spoke, the latter on 
that question which appears of such supreme moment to 
Mr. Belloc. Our duties towards the negro and the American 
Indian occupied the whole of the Sixth Session, and here, what 
has already been, we trust observed—the attempt to hear the 
opinions of native authorities in the discussion of each national 
problem that arose—was not least remarkable. For Sir Harry 
Johnston’s paper was followed by one by the J. Tengo Jabavu 
of Kingwilliamstown, on the natives of South Africa; the West 
African Problem being discussed by Dr. Mojola Agbebi, 
Director of the Niger Delta Mission ; and by others. 

Those who are anxious for positive results, or at least 
suggestions, will turn first to the Seventh and Eighth Sessions, 
which M. d’Estournelles de Constant, who adds many 
distinctions to his rank of Senator and membership of both 
Hague Conferences and of the Hague Court, opened with an 
essay on the respect due from the White to other races. Dr. W. 
Schiicking, of Marburg, contributed an extremely valued paper 
on the development of International Law, Treaties, Conferences, 
and the Hague Tribunal; Sir J. Macdonell (London University), 
spoke too on International Law and the Subject races; M. 
Jarousse de Sillac, the permanent Secretary of the French 
Preparatory Commission for the third Hague Conference, 
discussed the character and need of such periodical peace 
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conferences; M. Fried of Vienna spoke of the Press, and 
Dr. Zamenhof (of Warsaw ; inventor of Esperanto) of Language, 
as instruments of international pacification. Dr. J. S. 
Mackenzie (Cardiff), asked for ethical teaching in schools with 
regard to recent problems; Mr. L. P. Lochner (Wisconsin), on 
the “Cosmopolitan Club” movement; Mr. Mead (Boston) on 
the International Arbitration Conferences originated at Lake 
Mohonx in 1895. 

We must perforce realize the enormous importance of the 
questions here treated ; the great forces which are as a matter of 
fact already at work among us—forces which a Congress like 
that of July, 1911, cannot but vastly augment, correlate, and 
direct. Immense sums of money are already involved; the 
leading politicians of the day are in many cases committed to 
active and continuous co-operation: restless intellectual activity 
is busied (as the excellent bibliography shows, pp. 463—477), 
about these topics to which a solution will most certainly be 
offered, and, it is likely enough, by men who have every qualifica- 
tion for their task save (as some will judge) the supreme guidance 
of Christian principle. 

Doubtless, to those responsible for this Congress, which, as it 
was “pledged to no political party and to no particular scheme 
of reforms” (Preliminary Circular),was similarly committed to the 
propagation of no particular religious system to the exclusion of 
any other—to these men, then, its proceedings would not suffer 
from that insipidity detected by the yet unregenerate Augustine 
in all which had no place for the name of Christ. Not that 
religion, and even Christianity, is altogether excluded from its 
utterances. Yet the one and the other appear but rarely.! Too 
often, as we hinted, the pre-supposed philosophy of the speaker 
was unacceptable at least in its uncompromising form: 
M. Fouillée’s paper was disheartening ; Professor Rhys Davids 
owns himself unable to decide whether religion be a 
consolidating or disintegrating force—possibly (he seems to 
own), as a common aspiration, as an immanent impulse, 
undogmatized, no more the “hand-maid of theology,” it may 
transcend the barriers of races and knit mankind to unity. The 
speakers on China, or on the Bantus, are ready to detect the 
nobler and truer elements in the native faiths which, according 

' Hence we regret the more, the indisposition which prevented M. Gairal de 


Sérezin, Professor of International Law, at Lyons, from reading the paper he had 
prepared, on Christianity, we believe, as a unitive force in international affairs. 
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to a man’s pre-judgments, may dispense a European from 
intreducing his own creed into a country which does not need it, 
or may encourage him to implant it on a soil so well-disposed’— 
and Professor Caldecott, on Missionary Method, speaks sympa- 
thetically of the relation of missionary propaganda to secular 
culture in the widest sense, and wisely of its relation to 
governmental activities, especially in the Colonies; and he can 
regard religious propaganda, as we idealize it, as essentially 
worthy of the Congress’ sympathy, for its witness to a world- 
wide altruism, and (splendid phrase!) to the Szugleness of the 
Spiritual Kingdom. 

But it would be idle to touch on this topic without mention- 
ing the Bahai movement, whose leader® wrote a special letter to 
the Congress. 

It will be remembered that Mirza Ali Mohammed, born in 
1819 at Shiraz, in Persia, preached a religious revival which 
ended in his being shot by the Mullahs at Tabriz in 1850, 
after six years’ apostolate, on the ground that his influence was 
political rather than religious. The Babis, his followers—for 
this prophet named himself the Baé, or Door—were for a con- 
siderable time pursued with inexorable rigour, and some 30,000 
or 50,000 of them perished. The “greater than I,” whom the 
Bab had constantly heralded, announced himself in the person 
of Baha’ u’llah (the Glory of God), who after a career of con- 
tinual imprisonments and exiles, lived to the age of seventy-five 
near Akka, on Mount Carmel, and died on May 28, 1892, 
leaving his mission to his son, Abdul Baha, the “Greatest 
Branch,” his true surviving self on earth. This personage is 
still alive, usually dwelling on the slopes of Carmel, and is the 
centre of a gigantic spiritual movement. 

When we consider the Bahai doctrine, it is so little novel 
that we instinctively reflect upon Mr. Chesterton's latest essay 
upon the “ Dulness of New Religions.” But we remember that 
the Athenians were not on the good road when they itched for 
novelties ; and that the supreme Revelation was so rooted in 
its past as, at first, to be barely distinguishable from it. The 
apostles of this cult whom we have met uttered their platitudes 
with so exasperating an air of ecstacy as to chill the warmest 
of good wills to scepticism. But (in all sincerity) we have 

1 Sir Harry Johnston’s brilliant paper contains a curious page (p. 334) deserving 


of close attention. 
2 As we write (September), actually in London. 
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reminded ourselves that there is a class to whom the “things of 
the spirit ” are confessedly unrecognizable, and that we may be 
of it. Yet we have frankly shuddered when we have caught the 
whispers equivalent to, “Lo, here is Christ! lo, there!” and we 
have remembered the warning, “ Believe them not.” 

This much at least we may, however, claim. Here is a 
movement which professes to care about God; to have no 
raison a’étre save God and “salvation.” We have watched its 
meetings open in London, as they do in the distant East and 
in America, with prayer. We have listened to its apostles put 
forward as their ideal the unification of the whole world in 
love. Thus, Unity, Catholicity, Brotherhood ; and this, in God 
and through obedience to His self-revelation. But these are 
Christian ideals, claimed by Christianity as in some sense at 
least her property ; introduced by her; propagated, explained, 
and to be realized by her. And the Church claims to be, in 
the fullest and only complete sense, Christianity. She cannot, 
then, disinterest herself in such a movement. She will without 
further inquiry know that it is partly right and partly wrong ; 
where she recognizes herself or her ideals in it, she will spring 
forward eagerly to lay hold of those good elements, lest they 
be lost, and will work with them towards perfection. Where 
she sees perversion, ignorance, lacunae, monstrous growths, her 
heart will bleed for the endangeredsouls. The only attitude 
she cannot take is that of indifference. Hers is not the sterile 
conviction of those who deem that the question is of the 
simplest—that all activity not purely Catholic may be neglected 
as religiously valueless, if it must not be straightway attacked as 
a ruse of the Father of lies—as though God’s hand were shortened, 
His Providence circumscribed ; as though He had ceased to 
“ cause it to rain on a land where no man is, On the wilderness, 
where there is no man; To satisfy the waste and desolate 
ground, And to cause the green grass to spring forth.” 

Especially when the Bahai religion propounds problems 
to her, will her teachers be attentive. It will assert that its 
influence, as could not hers, is revolutionizing the position of 
women where it can reach them; that the same influence is 
abolishing caste, and age-old adversaries—reconciling Armenian 
and Jew and Turk, Mohammedan and Buddhist ; and setting 
side by side at one love-feast cults which Christianity could 
neither reconcile nor absorb. Justly may the Church ask of her 
missionaries closely and with sympathy and equity to examine 
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these phenomena. And when she hears of the countless Bahai 
“ martyrdoms,” she will not allow us over-readily to cry out that 
fanaticism can do anything, especially in the East. She will 
apprehend the facile retorgueo, and exact close study and delicate 
discrimination of the Christian and Bahai “ witness.” 

Clearly we have neither space here to work out answers to 
these problems, nor, personally, leisure, ability, experience, or 
the necessary local conditions to do so for ourselves. But we 
may claim that others, who have these pre-requisites, should 
attempt to doso. They will find no lack of instructors. And 
these will be not only, as has rather cruelly been hinted, “ young 
men with long hair and middle-aged ladies with short,” nor 
only in the suspected setting of Theosophist or Christian 
Science, or neo-Buddhistic societies, nor even at the Passmore 
Edwards Institute alone, and their meetings may be attended 
elsewhere than in the Caxton Hall. 

It may not be rash to surmise, however, that much inter- 
course with the Bahai adepts will give birth, in a Catholic, to 
the suspicion that Abdul Baha himself, for all his undoubtedly 
sincere and sublime aspirations and oracles—the common 
property of almost all religious movements—is misinterpreted, 
not to say exploited, at /east by his European disciples. \t has 
struck us very forcibly that they can never set out his preaching 
without a back-glance to the dogmatic religion of Europe 
which they are abandoning. It is true that they insist (as do 
Theosophists) that no man is called upon (be he Catholic, 
Protestant, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, Mohammedan) to abandon 
the cult and creed of his education and of his adult choice. 
But this is only because they hold all dogma to be merely 
symbolical, all formulae mere/y protective, all intellectual and 
indeed moral categories flexible, fluctuant, in the end transitory, 
and dangerous if crystallized. We should doubt whether the 
Eastern prophet and his Eastern disciples ever have to face— 
in spite of Koran, caste, and traditionary strait-waistcoats— 
the problem of quitting a dogmatic system and a moral code 
sanctioned by a history in any real sense comparable to that 
which commends to us our own, But this judgment may be, 
in us, already an impertinence. Yet when we hear that Unity, 
which is of the essence of Bahaism, cannot be based on dogma, 
but on identity of aspiration and ideal; that Catholicity is to 
be obtained, not by the imposition of any external “ form” 
upon the nations, but practically by the simple information 
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that they must live by what is highest in them, we seem to be 
hearing an already oft-told tale. We know too well the catch- 
words: “No disloyalty to the past! none of its treasures are 
sacrificed! We but restate the truths that led our forefathers : 
we but alter our attitude towards the light.” We know also of 
the “harmony attainable only through variety:” already we 
have been told that we have veiled God from man with His 
own Name. Already we have been reminded that the God of 
every age is One: that His self-revelation has ever been the 
Logos, the mystic Christ: that Jesus claimed no novelty in 
doctrine, was but the wzzgue, not the only, Son of God; that we 
are but a further projection from God than He is. “Go 
inwards, to reach outwards.” 

The above positive instruction of Bahaism will not help, nor 
even attract, Catholics, significant though it be in itself. 

What at least (if the writer may venture to affirm his personal 
conviction) is of permanent importance, is that not one of the 
genuine adherents of this effort after unity, peace, and brother- 
hood, expects anything save from divine interposition. They 
pray. In the crudest modern setting words of faith and hope 
are being spoken as bold as were those uttered in the 
triumphant materialism of Imperial Rome. It was under the 
glare of the electric light, and to the swaying and roar of 
the Metropolitan, that we heard a Bahai from Chicago affirm 
that no human power, but only inspiration, could reach the 
heart of the modern Pharaoh; could reconcile the only two 
classes left “out there”—the eaters and the eaten. This was 
the concurrent belief of students in all continents—most of 
them (they averred) aroused to it by the sight of results which 
could be due only, they felt, to supernatural power, to a real 
“spiritual outpouring ;” to a “spiritual tidal wave;” to anew 
light “bursting in from all sides, not from one alone.” “Can 
this,” a traveller from Persia asked, “be anything du¢ divine 
interposition?” Another, whose paths had lain through Syria, 
Persia, Ceylon, India, Burmah, Turkestan, the Caucasus, 
exclaimed, “ This can but be the Spirit of God.” For good or 
ill, truth or falsehood, God has been involved. Men and women 
of all colours and castes, races and creeds, are praying to Him 
to bring to pass exactly what He has declared, through Jesus 
Christ, it is His will skou/d come to pass. What attitude are 
the believers in Jesus Christ, then, to take to this phenomenon? 
At least we must exult at the thought that it is the Church’s 
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office to be the universal pacificator, the eternal mother ; and 
here are symptoms of a world-wide wish for peace (though we 
are not blind to the chaos and the war), and here are men eager 
to hold their fellows, and be held, for brothers. That it is her 
mission not alone to be intrinsically One (for that she never 
can cease to be), but, to wzzf/y ; and here are East and West, of 
whom the poet sang that never the twain should meet, the one 
aroused from its slumber, the other pausing in its restlessness, 
and looking each other in the eyes, and stretching out hands 
of amity. That it is her mission to be the Church of no one 
country, colour, race, period, civilization, “mentality,” but in 
her catholicity to include and unify all modes of which 
humanity is possible. “Neither Greek nor barbarian ”"—not 
the divisive logic of the West, nor the continuous dream of the 
Hindu, must resist her unifying and all-embracing influence. 
For the unity and catholicity of the Church are no mere 
static qualities, inert and introverted, but forces that radiate 
and quell. 
C.cd Hw. 
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IN the history of music it is remarkable what a large number of 
musicians have come from Hungary. Quantity in this instance 
has not signified inferiority of material, for many of Hungary’s 
musical sons have attained considerable fame. Noticeable 
among them are the grandfather of J.S. Bach, Joseph Haydn 
and his brother Michael, Hummel, Joachim, Goldmark, along 
with a small host of instrumentalists and singers who achieved 
some distinction in the art. From Hungary, too, came Franz 
Liszt, who was born at Raiding (Rudnik) on October 22, 1811, 
on the estate of Prince Esterhazy, whose name is so well known 
in connection with Haydn’s. Adam Liszt, the father of the 
new-born child, was steward of the Raiding portion of the 
Esterhazy estate. He had been for several years in the service 
of the Prince, but it was only in 1810, when he had passed his 
thirtieth year, that he had obtained promotion to the steward- 
ship. His first step then was to get married, and Anna Lager, 
the daughter of a German-Austrian hardwareman, became his 
wife. Both of Franz’s parents were Catholics, but perhaps too 
at least in her early 





much insistence on the piety of Anna 
days—has been shown by some persons, while on the other 
hand another class of writers do not forget to note that although 
she was a Catholic she was not a bigot. She appears to have 
been but an indifferent Catholic, with a certain amount of 
irreligious prejudice which afterwards came more fully into 
play at a critical portion of her son’s life. This has been 
construed to show her keen insight into his character, but it 
was rather the result of a narrow mind and a touch of anti- 
clericalism. 

The father, Adam Liszt, was both a man of business and a 
good musician. Previously to 1810, during the time he was 
book-keeper to Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, he 
played in the band of which Haydn was conductor. Being 
removed from this music-making to the solitude of Raiding, it 
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is easy to understand that his ’cello and pianoforte were made 
use of considerably to pass the time which hung so heavily on 
his hands. Franz may be said to have imbibed music at his 
mother’s breast, and when he reached his sixth year his musical 
education began in earnest with lessons on the pianoforte by 
his father. By his rapid progress the child began to show that 
he possessed exceptional talent for music. At the same time 
he was placed under the tuition of the priest of Raiding, from 
whom he learned the rudiments of knowledge, although his 
native language was set aside for German. Before he had 
reached his ninth year he had made a name for himself as a 
musical prodigy throughout the surrounding countryside. A 
concert at Oedenburg gave him the opportunity of proving his 
talent. Out of this occasion came a visit to Prince Esterhazy, 
who offered his palace at Presburg for another proposed 
concert. This latter was really the turning-point in the boy’s 
life. So impressed with the little fellow’s playing were some 
nobles who were present, that on learning of Adam Liszt's 
inability from lack of means to have the child properly educated, 
a sum was guaranteed by them for the boy’s maintenance for 
six years. To our eyes the sum subscribed looks pitifully 
small, yet on it Adam Liszt thought that he could not only 
educate his child, but could himself too live with wife and boy. 
At any rate, his ambition being fired to make an artist of Franz, 
he resigned his position at Raiding. After failing to make 
arrangements with Hummel to become Franz's teacher, the 
father decided to remove to Vienna, where with wife and child 
he arrived in 1821. 

Czerny for the pianoforte, and Salieri for composition, were 
the teachers selected. At first, things did not go smoothly 
between Czerny and Franz, who with the waywardness of the 
proverbial spoiled child, wanted to play according to his own 
whims when seated at the pianoforte. Not too much attention 
need be paid to this, as it is rather dubious if these and similar 
stories could face the strong light of criticism. What we know 
as certain is that the boy progressed rapidly under both 
teachers ; so much so, indeed, that he soon began to be received 
into the highest circles of Viennese society as a performer 
remarkable especially for his powers of improvising and of 
sight-reading. A natural outcome of this private playing was 
his public appearance and his appeal to the judgment of the 
critics of the press. Towards the end of 1822 Franz gave a 
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concert in the Town Hall which proved to be a splendid 
success, as we may learn from the testimony of an important 
musical journal of the day. Out of this in turn came another 
inevitable result: there were so many demands for his appear- 
ance at concerts that it was decided that he should go on tour. 
This began in the later months of 1823, Paris being set 
down as the culminating point of the tour, with several of the 
intervening cities and towns of importance to be taken in on 
the way. Everywhere the same thing happened: Franz 
showed such remarkable power over the pianoforte that he was 
hailed as a second Mozart ; some of the critics going so far as 
to assert half-seriously that they would henceforth believe in 
the transmigration of souls. Whatever secondary thoughts 
Adam Liszt may have had concerning the boy’s success and 
the usefulness of the tour, he steadily kept in view the one 
great idea that Franz should enter the Paris Conservatoire to 
benefit by the teaching of men whose names were renowned 
throughout Europe. Adam learned only too late with whom 
he had to deal, for Cherubini, then rather new to his position as 
Director, and full of theories for the welfare of the institution, 
kept rigorously to the letter of the law which excluded foreigners 
from becoming pupils. Baulked in this desire, and acting on 
the advice of friends, Adam Liszt arranged a series of concerts 
by his son. Unbounded success resulted, but much of the 
enthusiasm now shown for the boy was only a hollow expression 
of Gallic sentimentality. The genuine praise which came from 
cultured musicians was of more lasting benefit to the boy, 
though it cannot be denied that socially Franz gained much 
from his popularity. To this perhaps more than to anything else 
did he owe the acquirement of his distinguished manners and 
style, his princely generosity, and alas! a certain loose morality 
affected by his surroundings, and none the less gross because so 
fashionably prevalent. No Christian can admit the excuse so 
frequently made that great genius is above the law; but great 
genius, we may agree, is often greatly tempted. From a 
religious and moral point of view, Liszt was unfortunately 
situated in Paris. Falling so young under the influence of 
persons whose theories of life, both here and hereafter, he could 
not have very well understood, his character naturally suffered 
great deterioration. And his success provoked rivalry. He 
had made many friends, he was the pet of the sa/ons, but he 
began to meet with opposition from those who through jealousy 
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and envy were aroused to strike at his artistic reputation. In 
this matter Adam Liszt showed himself to be utterly ignorant 
of the world’s ways. He became dejected over his son’s future: 
every petty feud against the boy sank deeply into the father’s 
heart and made it bleed. An invitation, however, from the 
head of the Erard firm for father and son to visit England 
caused a happy turn in affairs. 

On June 5, 1824, Liszt performed for the first time in 
England, at the Annual Dinner of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, where he created a wonderfully good impression. 
Shortly afterwards he gave his first concert, at which he not 
only confirmed previous favourable opinions, but may be said 
to have firmly established his reputation as a performer. On 
all sides he was declared to be something more than a clever 
child. The enthusiasm of Londoners was fittingly capped by 
a “command” to Windsor Castle. Early in May of the 
following year he returned to the country, and this time gave 
concerts in the provinces. He then hastened back to Paris to 
prepare for the first performance of his opera, Don Sancho, 
which lived for only three nights. In 1827, another visit was 
made to England, with results as great in every way as 
heretofore, except that the strain caused his health to give way. 
He was ordered to Boulogne-sur-mer, where, while recruiting, 
he met his first great grief in the death of his father. Not for 
thirteen years did Liszt again visit our shores, by which time 
he had come to be recognized as the Prince of Pianists. For 
this fourth visit he advertized his concerts as Recttals (a term 
then used for the first time). This was the cause of no little 
curiosity among concert-goers, and it also gave some scope for 
the witticisms of the press. In company with a number of 
entertainers he toured the principal cities of the kingdom, 
deriving great amusement from his companions, but paying 
rather dearly for it by a loss of a thousand pounds over the 
venture! In 1841, he appeared in London for the fifth time, 
the usual enthusiastic reception being given him. We have 
now to make a bound over a quarter of a century, to May 3, 
1886, when he came back once more, and for the last time ; but 
now more like a great conqueror than an artist. London, 
indeed, went Liszt-mad. Even Mr. Punch “ put on his Liszt 
slippers,” and extended a hearty welcome to the old white- 


1 Letters, La Mara, vol. i. p. 53 
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headed man, and incidentally—I believe—in a private capacity 
took care that the way would be made smooth for Liszt to 
perform his religious duties in peace.! Liszt declined to play 
in public, but delighted his admirers in some large gatherings 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and the Grosvenor Gallery. 
He had already before his arrival desired Walter Bache to have 
the public made aware that “ Liszt only ventures to appear as 
a grateful visitor, and neither in London nor anywhere else as 
a man with an interest in his fingers.” 

This connection of Liszt with England has forced me to 
stray away from the sequence of events in his life. 

His first step after his father’s death was to send for his 
mother to come to Paris, where they set up house. From his 
letters it looks as if for one or two years he devoted the greater 
part of his time to teaching, beginning in the morning at half- 
past eight, and continuing till ten at night. A change is 
noticeable in 1832, when we learn that he was practising from 
four to five hours a day at exercises, 3rds., 6ths., 8ths., tremolos, 
repetition of notes, cadences.* One of his biographers tells us, 
that although Liszt was in a pecuniary position not very secure, 
he was generous in the matter of giving lessons without 
receiving fees. His fame as a pianist, and the capacity he had 
of bringing out the best qualities in a pupil, drew him into the 
highest strata of social life in the city. As a consequence, his 
moral character seems to have suffered still more. Paris just 
then was in a disturbed condition, not only politically as always, 
but also morally and religiously. The Christian standard of 
ethics was openly laughed at; and as regards Catholicism, so 
great was the prevailing ignorance and uncertainty, it is very 
difficult to know what was thought. Certainly, there was a 
marked straying from fundamentals ; change, swiftly moving 
change, was the cry. French society wanted excitement ; 
anything was welcome, so long as there was a chance of it 
moving the passions. Suggestive, even flagrantly immoral, 
literature ; unfaithfulness in married life ; theological novelties ; 
these were the plain signs of the times. 

Liszt was now carried headlong into the vortex, and soon 
he found himself being buffeted about. Still, his natural good 


1 Records and Reminiscences. By Sir Francis Burnand. Vol. i. p. 61 
* Letters, La Mara, vol. ii. p. 484 

3 Letters, vol. i. pp. 5, 8. 

# Ramann, Franz Liszt: Artist and Man, vol. i. p. 165. 
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qualities, the fierce attachment of his Magyar heart for the 
Faith, made him resist with all his might. He discovered that 
he was passing through a great crisis. The high ideals of 
Christianity, especially of a life consecrated to God, appealed 
to him. Religious desires took possession of him; he would 
not, could not, tear himself away from the Church ; to become 
a priest and consecrate all his powers to the service of the 
sanctuary was what he thirsted for. About this there is no 
doubt, as we have his own testimony in his will, written at 
Weimar, 1860. 


Yes, “ Jesus Christ on the Cross,” a yearning longing after the 
Cross and the raising of the Cross,—this was ever my true inner calling ; I 
have felt it in my innermost heart ever since my seventeenth year, in 
which I implored with humility and tears that I might be permitted to 
enter the Paris Seminary ; at that time I hoped it would be granted to 
me to live the life of the saints and perhaps even to die a martyr’s 
death.! 


This was the first time in his life that he had thought of the 
priesthood. Later on, it was related that he had had the same 
desire in childhood, but had been kept from putting it into 
effect by his mother. This he denied vehemently. But she 
certainly did interfere with him now, and with the worst results. 
It would be rash, however, to lay all the blame of his sudden 
cooling in fervour at her door; just as likely as not that there 
were secret reasons known only to Liszt and his confessor. It is 
possible, too, that the crisis arose from a mild form of despair 
at losing his first love. When his earthly love was violently 
interfered with, he turned to heavenly love. This of course 
introduces a sense of comedy into the matter, but far be it from 
me to insist on it. However it was, in a short time the crisis 
was brought to an end by a sharp attack of illness out of which 
he rose a different and far worse person. The Revolution of 
July seems to have unhinged his religious ideas so much that he 
began to dawdle with the doctrines of St. Simon. There may 
have been a considerable element of mere curiosity in this, but 
a fatal turn would have come to the experiment, were it not 
that Liszt was repelled by the. extreme opinions of one or two 
of the preachers of the sect. Nevertheless, from the spiritual 
standpoint the downward process continued, His friends were 


1 Letters, vol. i. p. 439. 2 Ramann, vol. i. p. 41. 
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not those one should choose for a young man. Lamennais and 
others who, not being satisfied with all that was in the old faith 
of Catholicism, were endeavouring to out-Peter Peter, George 
Sand and equally notorious women of loose morals, atheists 
and free-thinkers—with these he had now become intimate. 
The fruits of this evil association were speedily shown in doubts 
about religion and disregard of morality. The more he became 
attached to Lamennais the more he showed inclinations to be 
anti-clerical. His first letter to Lamennais! contains a touch 
of this, while its tone, coming from a man who was travelling 
with a married woman who had left home and children in her 
infatuation, is significant of the complete loss of his high ideals. 

From 1834 to 1848 Liszt was nearly all the time touring the 
Continent. He had attained to the summit of fame; he had 
been received and treated with familiarity by princes and rulers ; 
he had been decorated with orders and honours of various 
kinds ; his progress had been one immense success from every 
point of view. In Leipzig alone did he fail, apparently, in 
giving satisfaction ; principally, as we learn, because of the high 
prices he charged for admission to his concerts. A small news- 
paper war ensued.” Mendellsohn endeavoured to remove the 
bad impression thus created by giving an entertainment in 
which a large number of the citizens could participate. This, 
the only misunderstanding of which we know, could not have 
been so great as Mendellsohn pictures it, or Liszt would have 
given some space to it in a letter where he simply mentions 
that he had given three concerts in Leipzig.? In every city 
that he visited the musically inclined did not seek in any way 
to hide their unbounded admiration for his playing. Of course 
he had his opponents; that was inevitable. Ridicule was 
poured on him for the cheap way admiration for him was some- 
times shown, and Liszt in one instance so far forgot his wonted 
dignity as to reply in the press. In London one of the musical 
journals in bitter, sarcastic tones complimented the Philharmonic 
Society on the present it made to him in 1840 in recognition 
of his “thumping and partially destroying two very fine 
pianofortes.” 4 

With his appointment in 1848 as conductor of the Court 
Theatre at Weimar a new period in Liszt's life began. He 

1 Letters, La Mara, vol. i. p. 13. 
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ceased to be a public performer, and gave himself up wholly to 
composition and teaching. The idea now took possession of 
him that the work of his life was to found a school of composi- 
tion, just as he had founded one in pianoforte technique. This 
more than anything else had urged him to take the conductor- 
ship of the Weimar Theatre, for once in that position he could 
produce works which, owing to their divergence from the accepted 
theories of melody and form, would with certainty never be 
accepted by those theatres which were governed by routine and 
the tyranny of the box-office. In his generosity Liszt brought 
forward several such works, with the result that he helped to 
make a name for the authors. There is no need to cite any 
other case than that of Wagner, whose debt to Liszt can never 
be fully measured. When Wagner was flying from the authorities 
who had a warrant out for his arrest, Liszt helped him ; when 
Tannhaiisser, Lohengrin, and The Flying Dutchman were hissed, 
laughed at, and considered to be the outcome. of maniacal 
hallucinations, Liszt produced them at Weimar. This is a 
phase of history known to every student of opera. It is not so 
widely known that Berlioz, Schumann, Schubert, Weber, Corne- 
lius, Raff also obtained inestimable assistance. What makes 
such help all the more attractive to us who can look back with 
disinterestedness is the self-abnegation of Liszt. He was 
nothing ; they were everything. He worked for them not only 
by producing their compositions, by the articles, pamphlets, 
letters he wrote, but also, by making use of his many powerful 
friends all over Europe, he, by a card, photograph, or a word of 
introduction, helped on some of the above, not to speak of 
numbers of others, now forgotten, who were then struggling to 
succeed in their art. It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
history of music there has never arisen a man who showed such 
magnanimity, unselfishness, and wonderful charity—using this 
word in its true significance—as Liszt. And were it for no 
other reason he must ever hold a dear place in the hearts of 
musicians. 

For twelve years he worked incessantly at Weimar in the 
theatre, among his pupils, at his desk. Pupils came to him 
from all parts. Some of them became remarkable performers ; 
others passed away among the unknown. To all he was the 
same master, kind, helpful, generous—if Danreuther be accurate 
—in giving his services free. In 1859 he resigned his position 
as conductor because of the adverse reception, arising from the 
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hostility of a clique to himself, given to Cornelius’s Barber of 
Bagdad. Then, after a brief visit to Paris in 1861, he set out 
for Rome, which had now become the sole object of his thoughts. 
Here he again became the centre of attraction among musicians 
and the elite. Among the many friends he made, the most 
powerful and assertive was Mgr. Hohenlohe,a Prince of the 
well-known German family, a Papal Chamberlain residing in 
the Vatican, and a man of peculiar notions as regard ecclesias- 
tical affairs. After reading his letters in the Wemoirs of Prince 
Chlodwig Hohenlohe,a person would say that he was a mono- 
maniac on supposed secret enemies within the Church. He 
and Liszt became intimate. Notwithstanding this friendship 
and the position of Liszt in the world of art, it is worthy of note 
that Liszt was not received in audience by the Pope until a 
year and a half had passed from the time of his arrival in Rome. 
Then a great honour preceded the audience: Pius IX., accom- 
panied by Mgr. Hohenlohe and others, paid a visit to Liszt in 
his apartments of Monte Maria (July 11, 1863). Five days 
later Liszt was received in private audience. In the same year, 
and again in 1864, he played in public at the “command” of 
the Pope. All this time he was working hard. “My stay,” 
he wrote in September, 1863, “in Rome is not an accidental 
one ; it denotes, as it were, the third part (probably the close) 
of my life, which is often troubled, but ever industrious and 
striving upwards. Hence I require ample time to bring various 
long works and myself to a good ending.” 

His correspondence being silent, we cannot say how far he 
now desired to become a priest. His wish may have been 
strong and spontaneous, or it may have come from the urging 
of Mgr. Hohenlohe. Judging by after events it seems to be 
more probable that the influence of the latter had a great deal 
to do in making Liszt seek promotion to Orders. Worldly 
wisdom, too, may have had something to do with the matter. 
After Liszt had broken his relationship with the Countess 
d’Agoult, he had lived for some years with Princess Caroline 
zu Sayn-Wittgenstein, whose only daughter had married Prince 
Konstantin Hohenlohe, a brother of the Monsignore. The 
mother was seeking a dispensation to marry Liszt, and it is not 
unlikely that for family reasons Mgr. Hohenlohe did not desire 
the marriage. The easiest and most effective way out of the 
difficulty was to have Liszt receive Holy Orders. But there 
was the unsavoury reputation of the pianist standing in the 
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way! Whether an outcry was expected or not against giving 
Liszt Orders it is impossible to say ; but there appears no other 
valid reason for the close secrecy observed regarding the matter. 
A Dominican prepared Liszt privately for his Minor Orders, 
which were given secretly in the Vatican by Mgr. Hohenlohe 
on April 25, 1865.1 No greater mistake was ever made. 
Recently a priest in a very prominent publication has stated 
that Liszt from the moment he received Orders henceforth 
lived an exemplary life. I regret that I cannot think so, and I 
have not much hesitation in saying that much discredit is 
reflected on those who promoted him to Orders and appointed 
him to a Cathedral stall of Albano; for during the remaining 
years of his life there is evidence of irregularities which cannot 
in any way be condoned. 

Liszt’s character was a curious compound of religious fervour, 
earthly love of the baser sort, and unbounded kindness of heart. 
He was not wholly corrupt, it is true, but we cannot disguise 
the fact that he frequently showed himself the slave of unlawful 
passions. There is a good deal of sham modesty exhibited by 
those who write about Liszt. By specious words and the 
application of a halo of sentiment, his relations with the Countess 
d’Agoult have been described in such a way that all the blame 
is placed on her side. This is going too far. His simulated and 
altogether theatrical exhibition of manliness and nobleness in 
trying to turn her from her resolution to leave home and 
children for him was so unreal that it could deceive nobody. He 
knew her character well; he knew her weakness. She was one 
of those women who were seeking at that time to be considered 
great intellectual lights in France, her one ambition being 
to gain a reputation like that of George Sand. A period of 
travelling with the greatest pianist of the age seemed to be 
a sufficient counterbalance for her failures in literature. “ Daniel 
Stern” would then be more talked of than George Sand. It was 
with this woman of unconquerable vanity that Liszt lived for 
ten years. 

After his parting with her, did his conduct become better? 
That is a question about which there is considerable doubt, and 
one that will be looked at in different ways according to the 
investigator’s personal prejudices. Dr. Kapp, in his recent 
biography of Liszt, which may be said to be the fullest as yet 


1 Letters, vol. ii. p- 100. 
2 Franz Liszt. Von Dr. Julius Kapp. Berlin. 1909. 
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written, does not mince words on the point ; he gives the spade 
its true title. According to him Liszt was continually passing 
from one /zaison to another, when persons of high station in life 
were found to be sufficiently frail. Without assenting to this 
wholesale denunciation, any person who studies Liszt’s life must 
say that the pianist by his reckless conduct flouted convention 
in so open a way that his actions could be looked upon in the 
worst light. Liszt may have been one of those men who, 
governing their lives by a high code of honour, could not think 
basely and therefore could not imagine that the world would read 
illicit motives into their innocent deeds. That is possible but 
hardly probable. Borodin, who visited Liszt at Weimar in 1877 
(twelve years after Liszt had received Holy Orders), wrote 
some letters to his wife in which he gives us a glimpse at the 
life of the musician. Putting the mildest and most charitable 
interpretation on what these letters contain and suggest, it 
must be said that Liszt’s conduct was far from what would be 
expected from a man who wore the garb of a cleric, though only 
in Minor Orders. The Russian describes in one place Liszt 
entering Jena Cathedral with the Baroness Meyendorff—“a 
widow, she has made her home in Weimar, and Liszt lives in 
her house like one of the family”—on his arm. “ Evidently 
he has a weakness for the fair sex,” writes Borodin to his wife.! 
Against all this highly unconventional conduct there is only 
to be placed the slight, though direct, evidence of internal good- 
ness which is to be found in several places in his letters. In 
time to come, more letters may be forthcoming to give clearer 
light on his life. Those contained in the volumes of La Mara 
contain only a trifling part of what Liszt wrote. Still, we must 
take what we have. In his correspondence we sometimes 
find Liszt opening his heart to his uncle, Dr. Edward Liszt. 
Now, whatever else he may have been he was not a hypocrite, 
but wrote, spoke, and acted as he thought. This makes it 
all the more difficult to reconcile the few expressions of 
true piety, which now and then escape him when writing to 
this uncle, with a supposed immoral life. In one place he 
exclaims: “Every year brings us nearer to the fulfilment 
of our hope in Jesus Christ the Saviour! ‘He that endureth 
to the end shall be saved.’”* The unfortunate thing about 


1 Borodin and Liszt, by Alfred Habets, p. 119. 
2 Letters, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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this and similar words is that we find a like expression of 
piety coming from him in a communication—and a public one 
at that—to George Sand in 1836, when no doubt at all exists 
about the life he was leading. A right-minded person can 
understand that a white-headed master of sixty-six years may 
show perfectly innocent affection for his pupils who simply 
adored the ground on which he walked, but he will have some 
hesitation about looking favourably on a period of residence 
with a widowed Baroness. The real trouble seems to lie in 
Liszt’s early training or want of training. He had considerable 
natural affection for religion, but was very poorly instructed in 
his Faith; his devotion came in fits and starts, and in the 
intervals his passions ruled. Added to this was his misfortune 
to be associated at certain periods with priests and higher 
ecclesiastics whose opinions were rather destructive of true 
piety. His career was shaped by surrounding influences, 
while rules of conduct which true Christians should regard with 
severe disapproval were then received with a shrug and a smile 
by those of the circles in which he moved. 

Apart from this fatal weakness, there was undoubtedly much 
to praise in Liszt. He possessed the noblest natural character- 
istics. He was above harbouring anything like petty jealousy 
for fellow musicians. Instead of keeping them aloof he drew 
them to himself. The much-written-of incident with Thalberg 
in Paris was devoid of a shadow of bitterness or envy. Reduced 
to its simplest terms it meant that Liszt had to show the fickle 
Parisians—if he desired to maintain the power of drawing 
audiences—that he could surpass the Austrian’s performances. 
He was a friend and enthusiastic admirer of Chopin and Ruben- 
stein. To the latter he was particularly friendly, and read 
through and gave advice on forty compositions of the young 
man. He was likewise ever ready to help with money any 
worthy object; nearly every place in which he performed 
benefited by his purse. 

As a musician, Liszt’s career may be divided into two 
periods: that of the virtuoso and that of the composer. As a 
virtuoso, opinion is undivided that no one has ever displayed 
greater power at the pianoforte; but the same unanimity is 
absent when he is considered as a composer. Here we meet 
as many opinions as persons. Some look upon Liszt’s composi- 
tions as so much rubbish; others, while not going so far, 
regard them as mere unsuccessful attempts to get off the beaten 
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track ; and a few make a distinction between his pianoforte and 
orchestral works: to the former they give some praise, to the 
latter none; and lastly, there are the extremely friendly ones 
who see in the best orchestral works perfect specimens of art 
in their own line. To have such divided judgments is usually 
the fate of all who experiment in art, or endeavour to set up 
their own standards. As Liszt was first and foremost an 
experimentalist, it is not unlikely that he shall be always 
thought of solely in that light. What the future holds in store 
for him it is difficult to determine now. It is not beyond the 
bounds of probability, however, that some of his Rhapsodies 
will find a permanent place on the shelves of pianists, and that 
his orchestral, and particularly his choral and church music, will 
disappear, to be resurrected at periods by students who may 
desire to trace the evolution of what has now come to be 
termed programme music. Of all his works his songs, though 
at present not much known, run the best chance of surviving. 
It is only when another quarter of a century has gone by that 
Liszt’s position in the world of music will become certain. 
To-day there is too much prejudice, too much partiality among 
friends and foes, for a correct, well-balanced judgment to be 
given. In some quarters where a few years ago Liszt’s works 
would not be listened to there is every appearance of a change 
of opinion. Perhaps his own prophecy may yet prove true: 
“ My time will come!” 

EDWARD F. CURRAN. 














The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and the 
FHlistory of the Church. 
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THE more closely the much-boomed Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is examined from the Catholic stand- 
point the more fully justified appears to be the protest lately 
disseminated by the “ American Federation of Catholic Societies” 
against “its unscholarly treatment of religious subjects, and 
particularly its sectarian and, in numerous instances, offensive 
treatment of subjects of special interest to Catholics.” We do 
not deny that some attempt appears to have been made to 
provide accounts by Catholic scholars of some points of Catholic 
doctrine and some portions of Church history. Bishop Hedley 
is the author of articles on “Transubstantiation” and “ The 
Immaculate Conception,” Abbot Butler of Downside was chosen 
to write on “ Monasticism” and allied subjects, Mgr. Duchesne 
and Professor von Pastor, both of them recognized authorities, 
are responsible for two of the six articles on the history of the 
Papacy, while Professor Boudinhon, of the Paris /ustztut, besides 
accounts of “Canon Law” and “Concordat,” has important 
articles on “ Pope” and “Infallibility” which should do much 
to dispel popular illusions on those subjects. But, we may 
fairly ask, if the propriety of getting Catholic scholars to write 
on purely Catholic topics was recognized in these instances, 
why was not the process adopted throughout? These are but 
a few of the dogmatic and ecclesiastical matters treated, and the 
impression of fairness caused by the selection of their authors 
is rudely dispelled when we consider the beliefs of those called 
upon to deal with the vast majority of the religious subjects 
contained in the Encyclopedia. These few Catholic names, we 
fear, have merely been used to “salt” this mine of knowledge 
and remove the distrust which Catholics would naturally feel of 
a purely secular production. We shall proceed to justify these 
strictures by a general survey of the more important articles 
dealing with the history of the Catholic Church. It is obvious 
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to start with that if, as we Catholics hold, the Church is divine 
and indefectible, those who look upon her as human and corrupt 
are not qualified to write her history accurately. Unhappily, 
most of the writers who deal with Church History in the 
Encyclopedia \abour under this disqualification. 

The first article, under the general heading “Church 
History,” comprises the period from the beginning up to the 
accession of Pope St. Gregory the Great (A.D. 590). The author 
Dr. McGiffert, of New York, follows the evolutionary lines 
traced by the German Rationalists, and deals with evidence in 
their eclectic fashion. We are told, for instance, that the 
Catholic Church as an organization arose only in the second 
century, as “the original dependence upon the Spirit for light 
and guidance grew inadequate” (p. 335, b), and yet St. Paul 
in the admittedly genuine Letter to the Galatians speaks of an 
accepted body of doctrine of which he was the divinely-com- 
missioned interpreter,! doctrine which he had beforehand made 
known to those who were the recognized pillars of the Church, viz., 
James, Cephas and John, to prove that he was not “running in 
vain.”* Even omitting the Petrine promise * and the description 
of the Church as the corporate union of all believers which we 
find in Ephesians,* one would have thought that St. Paul’s 
elaborate comparison of the organized Church to the organized 
human body put the matter beyond doubt.° Again, we are 
informed that the Church in the early days was “a community 
of saints” in the strict sense (p. 333, b), an old misconception 
of the rationalists frequently disproved by St. Paul himself. 
One does not address exhortations of the most elementary 
morality to communities of saints. Another untenable state- 
ment is that in the earliest days offenders excluded from the 
Church were commonly not re-admitted to membership, but 
left to the mercy of God. This severity, we are told, was 
subsequently mitigated, as may be seen in Zhe Shepherd of 
Hermas. This view of the exceeding rigour of the first 
century of the Church will hardly bear examination, and is 
unsupported by the evidence we have. There is more reason 
for believing that the views disclosed in Denis of Corinth’s 
letter to Palmas, Bishop of Amastris in Pontus (Eusebius, 
H. E. iv. 23, 6), and in The Shepherd of Hermas, represent 


1 Gal. i. 8—12. 2 Gal. ii. 29. 3 Matthew 16, 18. 
4 Cf. iii. 11-——12, and v. 25—30. 5 1 Cor. xii. 12—28. 
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the earlier practice. Of course, we expected to be told that 
the monarchical episcopate is a purely natural development 
(p. 335, b), but we must confess surprise at the statement that 
a congregational episcopate—one church, one bishop—was the 
rule for a number of generations (p. 336, b). The statement is 
precise, but the evidence vague and inadequate. We are at a 
loss to account for the adverbs in the statement about baptism 
that it was “a/most from the beginning the rite of entrance into 
the Church,” and that “as early as the second century [it] had 
come to be thought of as the sacrament of regeneration” 
(p. 333, b). Truth works its way with difficulty against precon- 
ceived theories such as these, but even Professor McGiffert 
cannot disregard the fact that Harnack assigns the composition 
of the Acts of the Apostles, which narrate the baptism by 
St. Peter! of the first converts, to about the year 60. The most 
determined evolutionist can hardly find time for the growth 
of a “legend” in that interval. These brief comments suffice 
to show that the writer’s prepossessions prevent him from being 
a trustworthy historian of early Christianity. 

Professor Hauck, well known for his Kurchengeschichte 
Deutschlands, follows with an article on the period of the 
Middle Ages. Naturally he is at his best in describing the 
growth of the Church among the Germanic peoples, and especi- 
ally in the period from the eighth to the tenth century. But we 
get a false presentation of the relations of the Popes of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the rulers of the different 
States. The assertion, given as an example of his exaggerated 
claim to interfere in temporal affairs, that Innocent III. annulled 
Magna Carta in England and threatened to depose King John 
ought to have been supplemented, as it is by the late Professor 
Luchaire in his article on the Papacy (1087—1303),? by the 
statement that Innocent acted within his strict rights as feudal 
overlord of England. Boniface VIII.’s Bull Unam Sanctam 
(1302) is said to have given the Papal claims to universal 
dominion their classical form. But why has the historian 
ignored Boniface’s own explanation of the Bull wherein, in 
answer to a similar misinterpretation by Philip 1V. of France, 
the Pope rejected it as absolutely foolish. “We say that in no 
way do we wish to usurp the jurisdiction of the King. . . . But 


1 Acts ii. 38. 
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neither the King nor any other believer can deny that he is 
subject to us ‘ ratzone peccati,’” that is, when an act of a temporal 
ruler leaves the sphere of the purely temporal and comes within 
that of faith or morals. This constitutes the indirect power of 
the Pope in the temporal affairs of States,a power which 
operates through conscience only and only in the case of those 
who recognize it. Able men as they are, these modern Protestant 
scholars, one and all, misunderstand and misrepresent the 
nature and the functions of the Papacy. 

The short section on Modern Church History (W. Alison 
Philips, M.A.) is, we are sorry to say, very unsatisfactory. It is 
an example of the art of writing much and saying little. The 
writer says it is impossible to treat of the history of the Church 
since the Reformation as one whole, but even so a general 
sketch of the lines on which the history of the Church and that 
of the so-called Reformed Churches has proceeded, was certainly 
possible. We may note the statement that the part played by 
the Roman Catholic Church of to-day “in the general life and 
thought of the world” cannot justify “her claim to be the sole 
inheritor of the tradition of the Pre-Reformation Church” 
(344, b) a statement apparently based on the following grounds: 
(1) the defection of the Teutonic nations from Christian unity ; 
(2) the exaltation of the definitions of the schoolmen into 
dogmas of the Church; (3) her antagonism to the civilization 
she no longer guided, culminating in the issue of the famous 
syllabus of Pius IX. As to (1) we might point out that it 
implies, in face of all the facts, that the “ Reformed Churches” 
share the tradition of the pre-Reformation Church, which is 
essentially the supremacy of divinely-guaranteed Authority. 
No. 2 begs the question whether the definitions of the schoolmen 
were exalted into dogmas of the Church because they were 
conclusions of reason or merely fuller expressions of the original 
revelation. The third reason is perhaps the strangest of all. 
Does the writer seriously think that a divinely-appointed guide, 
alone commissioned to point the way to salvation, could fail to 
condemn those who refused to accept her guidance? The 
Syllabus of 1864, as is clearly explained by M. l’Abbé 
Boudinhon, under “Syllabus,” merely asserts the rights of the 
Church, against the claims of human reason, to be the organ of 
revelation. It is too late in the day, seeing the moral and 
religious disruption that have followed neglect of its warnings, 
to imply that the Syllabus was an unnecessary and reactionary 
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pronouncement. This writer's characterization of it is only 
one of many instances of confident condemnation by non- 
Catholics of what they do not understand. 

So much for “Church History” in general—a series of 
articles thoroughly Protestant and necessarily incorrect. 

We can now turn to the articles headed “Papacy.” The 
selection of the writers of the first and third articles illustrates 
one of the few concessions made by the Editors to historical 
propriety. Mgr. Duchesne deals with the history of the Popes 
up to 1087 in a masterly way. He has a world-wide reputation 
as an erudite and conscientious historian, particularly devoted 
to the investigation of early Christianity. His assertion, there- 
fore, of the perpetual recognition of the Pope’s supremacy in 
the early Church will probably come as a surprise and a dis- 
appointment to many good Protestants. The next period, 
1087—1 303, is dealt with by the late Professor Luchaire, not a 
Catholic, it is true, but well known for his exhaustive studies 
on the age of Innocent III. In spite of his prepossessions his 
treatment of his subject in this paper is sufficiently objective 
to be acceptable on the whole. Professor Ludwig von Pastor 
was appropriately chosen for the next period, 1305—1590. His 
first-hand studies in the Vatican and other archives, and his 
complete mastery of the historical literature of the period, as 
well as his frank outspokenness when that is required, gave 
him, so to speak, first claim on the Board of Selection. The 
next period, 1590—1870, is entrusted to a _ non-Catholic, 
Professor Rockwell, of New York, who, if not on the whole 
unfair to the Church he does not believe in, is distinctly 
unfriendly in tone. We may instance one or two mistakes in 
matters of fact in the later part of the article. The “ Organic 
Articles” attached to the Concordat concluded between 
Napoleon I. and the Pope did not form part of the Concordat 
solemnly agreed to, and were never acknowledged by the Holy 
See, as Cardinal Mathieu, for instance, pointed out some years 
ago. The statement, too, of the Falloux Law is wrong. It is 
true that the Falloux Law broke the University monopoly in 
French secondary education, but it did not, as the writer says, 
put the University in bondage to the Archbishops. This is 
disproved by the working of the Law as well as by its actual 
terms. No doubt on the governing council there were three 
Bishops, but there were also one Protestant minister, one Jewish 
rabbi, with three representatives each of the Cour de Cassation, 
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of the /ustitut,and other bodies. In this article, as in that 
previously noticed, we are treated to the time-worn mendacity 
that Pius IX. by the Syllabus of 1864 made war against the 
leading principles of modern civilization. Really, considering 
that the principles condemned by the Syllabus are largely those 
advocated by the Spanish anarchist, Ferrer, and the Portuguese 
anarchists who misgovern that unhappy country, this can only 
be called a foolish perversion of fact. 

The next period of the Papacy, from 1870—1900, is treated 
by the late Professor Kraus, a learned German priest well known 
for his work on Christian Archeology, but remarkable also 
as a bitter exponent of that “national” spirit which gave birth 
originally to the Old Catholic movement. Its tone is 
thoroughly ill-tempered and unfair, showing a_ strong anti- 
Roman and pro-German bias and a regular obsession by 
the dread of Ultramontanism, as he conceived it, and of 
Jesuitism. The article is so manifestly one-sided, that even 
if the writer’s tendencies had not been previously known to 
the editors, common justice should have suggested its revision 
by a less partisan hand. MHere are samples of some of the 
unfounded statements born of the writer’s hopeless prejudice. 
The immediate object, we are told, of the Vatican Council was to 
declare the temporal power of the Pope a revealed doctrine or 
rather “a truth guaranteed by the doctrinal body of Holy Church” 
(p.718,a). The immediate object of the Council, of course, 
was nothing of the kind: although doubtless the condemned 
propositions on the subject contained in the Syllabus of 1864, 
would have been condemned again had the sessions continued. 
Once more we read that Mgr. d’ Hulst, a distinguished French 
Churchman, well known as the head of the /nstztut Catholique 
of Paris, is said to have been the victim of the dishonourable 
conduct of the Vatican, inasmuch as in order to avoid censure 
of his pamphlet on Old Testament criticism he was forced to 
abandon king and country and died in exile. As a matter of 
fact, Mgr. d’ Hulst died in Paris. As to his being forced to 
abandon his royalist views, M. l’Abbé Boudinhon in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, tells us that he accepted loyally the 
directions of Pope Leo, as did many other French royalists, for 
example, the Comte de Mun. These references are enough to 
show the animus of this article which, as a malicious travesty of 
truth, would be bad enough if produced by a freethinker, but 
which from the pen of a Catholic priest, is simply revolting to 
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loyal Catholics. The Papacy is spoken of purely as a political 
institution and the motives of its policy are those suggested by 
the rationalist press of Europe. One last phrase will illustrate 
how far this Febronian allows his bias to prejudice truth. Pope 
Leo’s policy, he says was responsible, amongst other things, for 
an unmistakable decline of religious fervour, and a paralysis of 
intelligence and scientific research which the Church either 
proscribed or only sullenly tolerated (p. 720,a). It is hard to 
fit in with this the Pope’s opening of the Vatican Archives to 
scholars, his encouragement of the study of history, his stimu- 
lating the study of Biblical subjects and harder still to trace to 
papal action what Catholics know is largely due to Masonic 
agency sc., “the increasing decay and corruption of the Romance 
nations, the fostering of the diseased state of things which 
displayed itself in France,” finally for “an increasing estrange- 
ment of German and Anglo-Saxon feeling.” 

The final article on the Papacy (1900—1Ig10), is the work of 
a non-Catholic, the Mr. Alison Philips mentioned above, and 
seems in tone and substance to be based on articles in the 
English Press, and the foreign News Agencies. We find the 
usual condemnation of the present Pope for his uncompromising 
stand in defence of the Church and her doctrine. The familiar 
but unproved assertion is made that the French Bishops were 
forced to give way in the matter of the Assoctations Cultuelles 
against their better judgment. Even if this were true, surely 
what has happened since—even before 1910, to which the 
article is supposed to come down—has shown how clear- 
sighted the Pope was. Again, although the Pope’s condem- 
nation of Modernism is now seen even by non-Catholics to 
have been necessary for the preservation of the Christian faith, 
this writer repeats the fatuous comment that the Vatican 
is thus opposed to the reconciliation of theology and modern 
science. The “modern science” in Mr. Philips’ mind is 
clearly that array of transient and uncorrelated hypotheses 
which is constantly changing according as new views of 
philosophy or new discoveries in physics are made prominent 
by this or that eloquent advocate. It would be tedious to 
illustrate at greater length the anti-Papal statements of this 
chronicler. He alleges the Pope’s protest against the proposed 
permission to non-Catholic sects to make public show of religious 
symbols in Spain, without mentioning that Rome was thereby 
merely insisting on the terms of the Concordat being observed 
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until altered by mutual agreement, and, of course, without 
recalling that the English Government in 1908, prohibited on 
the score of illegality the Eucharistic procession in London. 
He goes on to repeat the stale and offensive calumny that civil 
allegiance is incompatible with the Catholic profession, as if 
Cardinal Newman had never pulverized the arguments of 
Gladstone to the same effect. Thus the editorial determination 
to have doctrine in the Eucyclopedia stated “in the terms and 
according to the interpretation of those who hold it”? results in 
all Catholics being branded as potential traitors. 

After this we may pass without much protest Mr. Philips’ 
assertion that as a part of the reform of Church music set on 
foot by Pius X., no music later than Palestrina is allowed! 
It is a trivial point, but indicative enough of the indifference to 
accuracy that permeates the whole. 

When we turn to another article which should prove most 
clearly the sincerity of the editorial profession to be fair and 
objective, viz., “the Roman Catholic Church,” we are met with 
a choice of writers and, in one case, a style of treatment, which 
alone is sufficient to condemn the LEucyclopedia in Catholic 
eyes. There are four authors, or practically three, for the page 
of historical statistics on the Church in America, contributed 
by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, may be passed over in this 
connection. These three are non-Catholics, the first being 
Mr. Philips, whose competency we have just had the means of 
estimating. But in his present contribution, which has for its 
object to state briefly the principles and constitution of the 
Church, there is little scope for prejudice. The account is, on 
the whole, fair and thorough ; it is marred, however, by several 
mistakes. For instance, the quotation which describes the 
whole world as the “territory or diocese of the Pope,” may very 
easily lead to a misunderstanding expressly guarded against 
by the Vatican Council, Session iv. ch. 3,2? where, following that 
great papalist, Gregory the Great (cf. article by Dr. Dudden), 
it clearly lays down that the power of the Pope does xot do 
away with the power of direct episcopal jurisdiction possessed 
by Bishops over their diocese by virtue of their office. Similarly, 
a clear and necessary distinction is not drawn between the 
teaching office and disciplinary powers of the Pope. To talk 


1 Preface, p. xxi. 
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of “precedents” in the settlement of questions of doctrine is 
misleading, seeing that the precedents which have weight in 
the definition of a doctrine are of a very different character 
from those followed in the settlement of a purely administrative 
or disciplinary matter. In the former case the “precedents ” 
are the tradition in which is embodied the “deposit of faith” 
handed down to the Church by the Apostles, and these are 
precedents over which the Church has no power, whereas in the 
latter case a precedent may be merely a course of action which 
was followed in a former case, but which may be radically 
changed should circumstances require it. Again, potestas 
ordints can only be used in a loose sense of Minor Orders, if at 
all. Not all ‘ prelates”—unless we carefully restrict the use of 
the term—receive jurisdiction zz foro externo. The statement 
that Bishops receive jurisdiction 22 foro externo from the Pope 
requires careful qualification in view of the sense which the 
statement would naturally convey to the lay mind, and the 
opinions held by theologians regarding the precise channel 
through which Bishops, by virtue of their office, obtain their 
direct jurisdiction over their flocks. 

These minor mistakes are such as must inevitably be made 
by an outsider unversed in the traditions and technicalities of 
Catholic theology, however well-intentioned and determined to 
be fair. If the editorial staff acted up to their ideals they 
should assuredly have deputed a competent Catholic to describe 
the conception and the organization of the Catholic Church. 
The various sects are dealt with by authorities who belong to 
them ; indeed, so scrupulously fair are the editors when the 
Catholic Church is not concerned that they have actually given 
the article on “ Anarchism” to the anarchist Kropotkin ! 

As we insinuated above, the acme of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to Catholic feeling is reached in the choice of Viscount 
St. Cyres to write on the “Church in Europe since the Refor- 
mation.” The article is instinct with the tone of the Protestant 
Alliance, and, where it deserts objective facts and ascribes motives 
and policies, quite as ignorant and untrustworthy. The author 
is full of bitter animus against orthodox Catholicism, and 
omits few opportunities of discrediting its defenders, especially 
the Jesuits, and exalting its opponents. It were tedious to 
notice in detail a paper so bristling with misrepresentations, 
conveyed by phrase and epithet, by assertion and innuendo. 
A few examples only need be quoted. The atheist and anarchist 
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Giordano Bruno is called an “illustrious victim” of the Roman 
Inquisition (p. 489, b). Men can only be made obedient “ by 
stopping them from thinking for themselves” (p. 490, b). 
Pascal, as unscrupulous a partisan as the author himself, is 
taken as an authority on Jesuit morality (p. 490, b), and, of 
course, the much maligned Escobar is a “lax casuist.”' He is 
full of tenderness for the Jansenist heresy, which he appears 
to confound with the Thomist doctrine of grace, and uses his 
version of it to misrepresent the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance (p. 491, a). He exaggerates the effect of 
Pére Santarelle’s moral treatise De Schtsmate,? which asserts 
the perfectly orthodox doctrine that even the greatest earthly 
monarchs come in the religious sphere under the direction of 
the Vicar of Christ, by saying that “Catholic Europe was 
scandalized ” at it (p. 491, a), whereas it merely had the honour 
of being burnt by the Gallican University of Paris and 
condemned by similar French institutions. The execrable 
Pombal becomes (p. 492, a) a “‘great reforming minister” (so, 
for that matter, is Affonso Costa). The work of Joseph II. of 
Austria (“the Sacristan”) is praised as being only a necessary 
extinction of abuses (p. 492, b)—a very lenient but convenient 
view of that monarch’s pestilent activities—and a broadening 
of the minds of the clergy by taking them out of narrow 
seminaries (of course all seminaries are narrow) and transferring 
them to (liberalistic) universities. Once more, “the whole 
history of the nineteenth century is one vast conspiracy to 
exalt the importance of the papacy” (p. 493, b). 

The author’s description of what he calls “ Neo-Scholasticism” 
confirms the impression that he has not mastered his brief. 


The secret of its power was that it gave scope for an immense 
amount of intellectual subtlety, and at the same time saved men from 
all danger of independent thought. . . . So comprehensive were its 
methods, so self-confident its bearing, that those who had once fallen 
under its spell would never need to doubt or hesitate again. They 
knew exactly what to think on every conceivable subject, and there 
was small danger of their suspecting that there might be things in 
heaven or on earth undreamed of in their philosophy (p. 496, b). 

' Appropriately enough, a successful vindication of this moralist has lately been 
published, wherein Pascal’s reputation, already gravely suspect, suffers the fate he 
brought upon his victim. See p. 432 (Escobar as a Moral Theologian in ‘‘ Reviews ”’) 
of the current issue.—[ED. ] 

? There is all the appearance that the author is working at second-hand through- 
out most of this article. De Schismate is but one phrase, and not the most impor- 
tant, in the title of Santarelle’s treatise. 
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This is simply nonsense, the words of an outsider who has no 
practical acquaintance with the system he so glibly denounces. 
The old foolish tag, Credo quia absurdum, is as usual attributed 
to Tertullian, and used as a peg on which to hang a quotation 
from Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life of W. G. Ward on the uncritical 
work and beliefs of the French Catholics under the Second 
Empire. A sympathetic and well-informed critic would also 
have been glad to mention the founding of the Budletin Critique 
by good French Catholics to combat the work of that uncritical 
school. We drop plump in Protestant Alliance scholarship in the 
statement that Pius IX., in the Syllabus, “utterly rejected the 
whole principle of toleration, and declared that the Church would 
still impose itself by force, whenever it got the chance to do so” 
(p. 495, a). This being interpreted means that Pius 1X. would, 
if he had been able, have used force to turn sincere English 
Protestants into Papists! The writer is of course referring to 
Proposition 24 of this much misunderstood document, which 
contains a condemnation of the assertion that the Church may 
not use force, equivalently an assertion that the Church may, 
but which is careful not to assert in what form, physical or 
moral, in what cases, or on what persons, force may be used. 

Speaking of the result of Pope Leo’s Encyclicals on Social 
Questions, the writer says, a “Christian Socialist” movement 
arose in France and Belgium, in Germany, Austria, and Italy 
(p. 496, a). Christian Socialism is not a term that can rightly be 
applied to the Christian Social Reform parties of those countries. 
It is, perhaps, due to the common mistranslation of the name 
Christlich-Social Partei, borne by the group in Austria. To 
learn that the Catholic Social Reform party in Germany has 
grown into a party allied with the Social Democrats, will be 
news to many who know that one of the objects of the 
Volksverein is precisely to fight Social Democracy. 

One last instance of Viscount St. Cyres’ untrustworthiness, 
may be seen in his description of Modernism as “an attempt to 
supplant the critical methods of the medizval doctors by those 
of modern scholarship” (p. 496, a), a description which ignores 
the complete difference zx principle which separates this heresy 
from Catholicism. But as the divergence first became apparent 
in matters of Scripture, it may be freely owned that the Church 
has taken occasion to remind her subjects and others, that the 
Bible is not a collection of documents, merely human and 
subject to human criticism, but a series written under the 
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inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and given to the Church to 
interpret. 

The reckless statement that the leaders of Modernism have 
won special distinction in the fields of biblical criticism and 
ecclesiastical history (p. 496 a), which expands the unhappy 
M. Loisy into a host, is typical of the spirit of the whole article. 
It is history, in fact, as the Modernist heretics imagine it to be, 
in order to justify their un-Catholic position. It illustrates once 
more our contention that no one can accurately describe the 
history of the Church who does not believe in the Church, and 
it also illustrates the simplicity of the Editors in thinking that 
a prejudiced outsider like Viscount St. Cyres,’ could possibly 
produce an article which could give no just cause of offence to 
Catholics. 

Here we must pause for the present. This Encyclopedia 
aims at maintaining, not a high, but the highest standard of 
scholarly authority, and at being “a trustworthy guide to sound 
learning.” These brief comments on its treatment of historical 
subjects affecting Catholics, will indicate how wofully far it falls 


short of its aims. 
A. KEOGH. 


1 As a crowning sample of his cynical treatment of the subject, we may mention 
that the author appends to this sneering account of orthodox Catholicism, a note 
to the effect that an article on ‘‘ Ultramontanism,” from an outside point of view, 
may be found under that heading ! 
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By his great imaginative gifts, his literary skill, his amazing 
prolificness, his persuasive eloquence, and his whole-hearted 
zeal for the spread of God’s Truth, Mgr. R. H. Benson has 
won for himself a unique position amongst contemporary 
writers, in the eyes of Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
The former regard him with pride and satisfaction as a living 
example of the compatibility of great intellectual keenness with 
a sincere and humble acceptance of all the claims of faith; 
the latter are astonished to find themselves, under his attractive 
guidance, taking an interest in things quite outside their usual 
concern, and becoming curious to study the inner workings of a 
religion which they had hitherto despised too much ever to think 
about seriously. Thus, unaided by official position, but simply 
by force of his own personality, Mgr. Benson, as a writer and 
preacher, has the ear of the non-Catholic world to an unpre- 
cedented extent, and he is widely taken as an authorized 
exponent of Catholicism, both in its historical aspect and asa 
working system of to-day. For these reasons, the publication 
of a new book from his pen is an event of some importance. 
Whether his work be directly apologetic or devotional, or 
whether he uses the medium of the novel to illustrate the 
Catholic solution of the problems of life, ‘Father Benson’s 
latest” is sure to excite a considerable amount of discussion 
even outside purely Catholic or religious circles. As it 
happens, in his very latest, Mgr. Benson attempts a theme of 
universal interest,! a theme which he has already developed in 
a previous book,” viz., the future history of the Church of God 
as it may be conjectured from a comparative study of modern 
religious tendencies. But his new forecast is not like the old ; 
in fact, the two studies are in the strongest contrast. In the 
earlier book, which, as we gather from the Preface, expresses 
the author’s real convictions, the World is shown completely 


1 The Dawn of All (1911). 2 In The Lord of the World (1907). 
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triumphant over the Church up to the moment when both are 
overwhelmed in the final catastrophe. The more recent, we 
are told, was written for the consolation of those to whom the 
previous book seemed unduly pessimistic. It imagines the 
opposite result—the Church victorious over the World—yet it 
is put forward, not as a likely or even possible event, but as the 
logical issue zf the Christian faith should become universally 
prevalent. St. Augustine, in his great work De Civitate Det, 
remains in the region of the ideal: he describes, indeed, the 
break-up of the old Graeco-Roman pagan systems, but then he 
goes on to contrast with them the sublime conception of the 
“City of God” set up amongst the nations of men, tracing its 
foundation-principles, and the general, theoretical lines of its 
development according to the Divine purpose. Mgr. Benson, 
occupied with the same great conception, goes into practical 
details, and it cannot but be instructive to consider his twofold 
treatment of it, and to follow up, under the direction of so keen 
a mind, the possible evolution of the history of our faith, as 
sketched in these vividly contrasted pictures. 

It is not my purpose to review either book in any formal 
sense, and so the reader may take for granted the power 
of constructive imagination and skill of presentation which 
characterize both. In both volumes, but in lesser detail in the 
latter, Mgr. Benson paints the progress in material civilization 
which will probably have been attained by the world several 
generations hence, and his clever anticipations of scientific 
inventions are not excelled in vividness and verisimilitude by 
those of Mr. Wells. I may perhaps delay to call attention 
to the extraordinary power which Mgr. Benson exhibits in 
describing various terrestrial phenomena as seen from above 
the earth. No expert balloonist—it is to the air-ship rather 
than to the aeroplane that he pins his faith—could show himself 
more familiar with such unwonted aspects of Nature, and many 
beautiful descriptions abound in both books, notably those of 
the Alps by night! and the Pyrenees by day,? as seen from 
passing “volors.” Even readers to whom the religious question 
does not appeal, will find interest in the various ingenious 
contrivances to lessen labour and make life comfortable 
described in both books. Yet there is something unattractive, 
such as strikes one in pictures of the Socialist millennium, 
in the prevalence of machinery and machine-like uniformity. 

1 The Lord of the World, pp. 237, 238. 2 The Dawn of All, p. 118. 
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The human spirit, one feels, will assert its liberty and spontaneity, 
its right to be eccentric, to disregard conventions, which are 
mere conventions although based on inveterate usage—even 
when all natural forces have been tamed and trained and 
marshalled in the service of man. 

However, it is to more serious matters than the multiplica- 
tion of mechanical ingenuities that Mgr. Benson’s two books 
invite us. Let us first consider the earlier volume, 7he Lord of 
the World, which describes the desperate issue of the age-long 
conflict between the natural and the supernatural, between sight 
and faith, between the world and the Church, and which has 
been regarded by so many as unnecessarily gloomy. The author 
does not claim to be a prophet, he can only reach the future in 
the ways open to us all, sc. by studying the present and the 
past and by interpreting what God, who alone sees what is to 
come, has made known to us in His revelation. Of course, 
certainty cannot be reached by the first process alone: no one 
can claim infallibility for his particular grasp of facts or for 
his inductions. Nor, since Scripture prophecy is not of private 
interpretation, can any individual pretend that his reading of 
the Divine utterances taken as a whole is certainly the correct 
one, unless it coincides with some authoritative pronouncement 
of the Church. And, although a combination of the two 
methods may yield more probability, we may still, perhaps, find 
reason to disagree with the result. What degree of likelihood, 
then, may be claimed for Mgr. Benson’s picture of the future of 
Catholicism in The Lord of the World? Does the past history 
of the Church, or what God has foretold of her destiny, give 
sufficient warrant for his conjectures? Powerful and persuasive 
as is his presentment of the theme, I find in his conception not 
a little for which one may search history and revelation in 
vain. First of all, let us take past history. There has been, as 
we know, a perpetual conflict between the Church and the 
world, the former seeking to save the latter and the latter to 
destroy the former. The world has been like a rebellious child 
enraged with its natural protector, resisting direction and 
returning correction with insult and blow. Catholics believe 
that Almighty God set up the Church to guide the world in 
the way it should go, whilst the world in all ages has aimed 
at going its own way, irrespective of the guidance of the 
Church. Consequently, it is always going astray and needing 
to be recalled to the right path. If the Christian scheme had 
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been accepted from the first and faithfully followed out, who 
can tell to what heights of perfection the race by this time 
would have attained? But humanity has no love for the 
heights, and, when it can, it severs the rope of faith wherewith 
the Church would lead it upwards to salvation. It is possessed 
with the idea that it knows shorter, and certainly easier, routes 
to that happiness for which it feels it was created. And so the 
Church, instead of leading its charge constantly onwards and 
upwards, has had to employ its strength from the beginning in 
trying to induce the world to retrace its erring steps before it 
falls irrevocably into the abyss. Thus the energies of both, 
which would have carried them up to the vestibule of Paradise, 
are, in fact, expended in maintaining an unsteady standing 
amidst the very foot-hills. Christianity can work its due effect 
in individuals, as we know, but as yet it has never fully 
energized a whole community: we have had saints in plenty, 
but never a canonized nation. 

But neither have we had in the past a nation which, once 
Christian, has definitely substituted another ideal for that of 
Christ. The infidel Governments of France, Italy, and 
Portugal (which cannot be said really to represent the people 
they rule) are indeed in theory aiming at a non-Christian 
civilization, but even they unconsciously cling to many ethical 
concepts which Christianity introduced and alone maintains. 
The Church is, indeed, as she has ever been, confronted with 
tremendous odds; there is supineness, discontent, even 
rebellion, within the fold, whilst the illogical, illfounded semi- 
Christianity of the sects, hitherto a sort of breakwater against 
the aggression of infidelity, is fast crumbling away. But the 
fortunes of God’s Spouse have often been darker in the past. 
Once the whole organized force of Roman imperialism was 
arrayed against her: whole nations have been rent at times 
from her arms: heresy has invaded her very hierarchy: the 
learned, or rather those wise in their own conceit, have deserted 
her in shoals, yet her Divine vitality has proved inexhaustible, 
and never was her fidelity to her Divine mission of teaching 
the world more conspicuous than to-day. It is true that 
Mgr. Benson points to forces in the modern anti-Christian 
movement hitherto unknown,—its solidarity emphasized by 
facility of communication, the almost universal acceptance of 
a theory of government which denies the divine origin of 
authority, the passing of political power into the hands of the 
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(comparatively) uninstructed. But the Church has faced new 
enemies in the past with new weapons providentially bestowed, 
and God may mean her to meet secular internationalism by 
a deepening of her own spiritual Catholicity. There is nothing 
certain in the signs of the times to justify the assumption that 
she will all but succumb during the next century or two of 
conflict. Not that I suppose Mgr. Benson to have laid any 
stress on the period of time he has chosen. Definite dates are 
introduced merely to give historical vividness to the narrative. 
His contention simply is that the end of the world will be 
immediately preceded by phenomena, physical, social, and 
religious, such as he describes. But I do not think that he 
can find support for his conviction in the analysis of present-day 
tendencies if they are read in the light of the past. The fight 
will, doubtless, go on to the limit fixed in the divine counsels, 
but that limit cannot be deduced from observed facts. Just as 
the Almighty has fixed a term for the life of the individual 
when the battle between the influences that waste the human 
frame and those that repair it results, we know not why, in the 
victory of the former, so is it with regard to the life of human 
society. 

There remains, then, Revelation. Is there any warrant in 
the Sacred Records for Mgr. Benson’s forecast? If it be taken 
as a whole, it would seem fairly justified, but I think some of 
the details and preliminary episodes may be questioned. The 
writings of the Apostles leave no doubt that the second coming 
of Christ will be preceded by an apostacy and by the appear- 
ance of Antichrist; it is, in fact, in the classic passage in 
Second Thessalonians that the author has found frame and 
background for his picture. 


Let no one [cries the Apostle] in any fashion lead you astray, for 
[the day of the Lord is not to be expected] unless the Apostacy shall 
first have come and the Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition, shall have 
been revealed—he, the adversary who is exalted over all that is Divine 
or Adorable, so that he sitteth in the Temple of God, proclaiming him- 
self in fact to be God. (2 Thess. ii. 3, 4.) 


Moreover, such expressions of our Lord as—“ When the Son 
of Man shall come, think you, shall He find faith upon the 
earth?” (Luke xviii. 8.) “And as it was in the days of Noah, 
so shall it be also in the days of the Son of Man” (Luke xvii. 26.) 
“And because iniquity hath abounded, the charity of many 
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shall grow cold” (Matt. xxiv. 12) and especially—* False 
Christs and false prophets shall arise and perform great 
signs and wonders so as to deceive if possible even the 
elect” (Matt. xxiv. 24) give further support to the writer’s 
conception of a final quasi-universal rejection of Christi- 
anity and supernatural religion altogether. But the matter is 
by no means so plain. There are other prophetical utterances 
which must be considered along with these as modifying their 
meaning. Our Lord Himself says, “Elias indeed shall come 
and restore all things” (Matt. xvii. 11),and St. Paul, writing to 
the Romans (xi. 25—27) implies that before the end of the 
world all nations of the Gentiles shall be converted to Christi- 
anity,' and that, owing to their example, the Jews themselves 
shall win salvation—predictions that find no place in Mgr. 
Benson’s eschatology, according to which the Eastern nations 
pass directly to the worship of “ Humanity” without becoming 
Christian at all, and the Church itself makes little or no further 
conquests than she has made up to the present. 

Accordingly, it may well be that the final defection will not 
be so widespread or simultaneous as is depicted in this powerful 
book. The outlines given in prophecy point to something 
sudden and unexpected, but they can be filled in in more 
than one way. The life of the Church, as no one has more 
eloquently taught than Mgr. Benson himself,’ is modelled on 
the life of her Divine Spouse, but He was apparently never so 
influential as on the very eve of His overthrow. “ See,” said His 
jealous enemies to one another, “we make no advance. Lo! 
the whole world hath gone after Him!” (John xii. 19.) 

But it was not, as I am tempted to think, because 7he Lord 
of the World described so vividly the discredit and destruction 
of Christianity, as a system tried and found wanting before it 
was suppressed by force, that many Christians found the book 
a depressing one. Christians know well enough what the 
opinion and the hostility of the world is worth—the animal man 
cannot possibly understand the things of the Spirit : they must 
needs be folly in his eyes (1 Cor. ii. 14). The rejection of the faith 
by the learned, those who are not also humble, causes no shock 
to those who know by what tenure the faith is held. But the 


1 This too figures in our Lord’s forecast—‘‘ This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached over the whole earth . . . . and then shall come the consummation” 
(Matt. xxiv. 14). 

2 Christ in the Church, Longmans, 1911 
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Christian, convinced that all lesser goods come to those who 
seek the Kingdom of God and His justice first, instinctively 
feels aggrieved at the spectacle of a world which seemingly has 
got these goods by the reverse process of denying God and His 
justice. In other words, Mgr. Benson appears to represent the cult 
of Humanity, the pursuit of the natural virtues, a mere earthly 
ideal, as accomplishing what supernatural religion with its 
colossal sanctions both of reward and punishment has failed to 
bring about—the taming of human passions, the elimination of 
selfishness, the practical undoing of the Fall. It is here | 
consider that the book really fails on the score of probability 
The old paganisms, terrible as their corruptions were, were still 
kept from becoming worse by the distorted fragments of the 
original revelation that remained amongst them.! Some sort of 
a belief in God and a future retribution survived. Yet in 
Mgr. Benson’s communist world-States, supernatural sanctions, 
the all-seeing Judge, scrutans corda et renes Deus, are done away 
with, and still society does not dissolve into wild individualism. 
The good of the race, the service of humanity, mere mental 
abstractions, even though embodied in images and worshipped 
with ceremonies, are described as effecting what the Incarnate 
God with all the appeal of His matchless character, with all the 
wonder of His Love and His Sacrifice, with all the outpourings 
of His grace through the Sacraments, has failed and failed 
decisively to do—to unite all mankind in brotherhood, to 
abolish war among the nations and, it would seem, crime in 
society, to repair most of the physical and moral results of the 
primal curse. If the sublime doctrine of the Fatherhood ot 
God and their common origin and destiny did not succeed in 
making men regard one another as members of one family, how 
shall anything less potent do so? Shall man alone effect what 
man, even with the help of the Almighty, could not do? 
Mer. Benson writes with great persuasiveness and is not blind 
to the difficulty, but his solution—the pantheistic Positivism 
that replaces Christianity—does not really solve it. It postu- 
lates, as many Socialists do in their dreams of an earth 
regenerated, a radical change in human nature such as centuries 
of supernatural influences have not been able to bring about. It 


! This is implied in the following words of a recent author who writes as a 
professed Agnostic: ‘‘It seems to me highly probable that the passing away of 
this belief [in man's immortality] would be calamitous for our civilization.’ 
W. McDougall, Body and Mind: a History and a Defence of Animism (Methuen). 
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seems to imply, as they assert, that the wickedness of man is 
mainly due to his surroundings and not to himself; and that a 
satisfactory morality can be permanently established on the ruins 
of the Ten Commandments, with material well-being as the only 
sanction. It is true that the author represents the instinct of 
worship as ineradicable, but the means he devises to satisfy it 
are not convincing. Man cannot be content with worshipping 
anything on his own level, man can find a motive for obedience 
only in a higher will. If Mgr. Benson’s picture of a world 
contented with worldliness were possible, we should have to 
revise all our ascetic and devotional treatises. 

And our apologetic, too, would need to be recast. We insist 
on the prevalence of the idea of God, however distorted, 
throughout all human history as one “ proof” of His existence 
and we maintain the need of this idea as a condition of the 
stability and progress of human society. And one of our chief 
arguments against Communism, with its terminable marriage- 
contracts, its legalization of fceticide and of euthanasia and 
similar immoral doctrines, is that society would inevitably fall 
to pieces if they prevailed. The Sacred Prophecies of the 
consummation adumbrate no such Godless, yet peaceful and 
progressive, world-state, founded on un-Christian principles, as is 
conceived in Zhe Lord of the World, but rather terrible social as 
well as physical convulsions, and a state of moral and material 
anarchy in the midst of which the Man of Sin will find congenial 
support and employment (Matt. xxiv. 21). 

If this estimate of the real reasons why Zhe Lord of the 
World proved “exceeding depressing and discouraging to 
optimistic Christians”! is sound, there will be little difficulty in 
deciding how far the contrary ideal embodied in 7he Dawn of 
All is likely to console them. For this particular forecast, 
Mgr. Benson relies neither on history nor prophecy: its 
conditions are purely speculative. He takes the Christian ideal 
and imagines it to become actual: he follows up Christian 
principles to their logical outcome, freeing them from the 
obstacles and contrary tendencies which impede their realization 
in practice. And the result, as he would be the first to own, 
does not, indeed cannot, carry conviction; it is admittedly a 
one-sided development, which draws its chief interest, not from 
the likelihood of its occurrence, but from the light it is meant to 


1 Mgr. Benson’s words in Preface to The Dawn of All. 
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throw on the nature and implications of the Catholic Faith. 
However, if one puts out of consideration the counter-check of 
the opposing forces, the development of Catholic principles in 
The Dawn of Alt is traced with considerable plausibility and it 
has succeeded in stirring up at least one Protestant reviewer? 
to a frenzy of denunciation of the horrible picture of Catholic 
ascendancy thus presented. The idea of the whole world accept- 
ing with passionate conviction the truth of the Catholic Faith, 
and as a consequence, the rule in matters of conduct of the Catholic 
Church, the supreme honour freely and naturally given to the 
incomparable dignity attached to the office of the Vicar of Christ, 
the credit and influence shared in their degree by all associated 
with him in the government of the Church, the close connection 
between science and religion resulting in the former regulating 
itself by the dogmas of the latter, the general prevalence of a 
supernatural view of life, affecting the police regulations and 
causing the classification of crimes rather according to their 
intrinsic malice than their injury to society,—all this naturally 
provokes the “ natural” man, even to the use of Billingsgate. Such 
an absorption of the world by the Church, as it must seem to 
him, outrages his deepest and dearest prejudices. The spectacle 
of all men becoming virtuous makes him tremble for his cakes 
and ale. 

I am not sure, all the same, that the picture will altogether 
please those who do accept the Catholic ideal of the 
Church of Christ. We cannot deny that God, absolutely speak- 
ing, wishes all men to come to a knowledge of the truth, and 
that, if they all did, what we may call the ecclesiastical aspect 
of affairs would become universally predominant. We should 
see in the life of society what we see in the lives of the saints, 
a wonderful unity and truth of view on all sublunary matters, 
and a comparative indifference to worldly concerns in com- 
parison with those of the soul. But we may question whether 
in such a world other Divine purposes could be fulfilled. 
A radical change in the spirit of the world would surely 
cause a radical change in the character of the Church herself. 
For it was for conflict that the Church was instituted and 
organized and equipped. Her career, and the spiritual fortunes 
of each of her members, are meant to be modelled on the career 
of her Founder. Those conditions of struggle could hardly 





1 In Zhe Nation, August 26th. 
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be removed from the body at large without being removed 
as well from its constituent parts. If our Head is no longer 
to be thorn-crowned in His Mystical Body, it is not easy to 
see how we can continue to be His suffering members. <A 
Church triumphant on this earth would have little need of 
militant children. This difficulty oppresses Mgr. Benson’s hero 
all through the book, but it remains unsolved at the end, 
because it is in fact insoluble. The whole conception seems to 
involve a contradiction. God could not allow the world to 
be so completely conquered as it is here represented, without 
a profound modification of the probationary character of life. 
Interior trials would have to replace those lacking from outside. 
As we have said, He wills all men to come to a knowledge of 
the truth, still His gracious purpose is so conditioned by free- 
will that they are little likely to do so all at the same time. 
Such a fulfilment of the Divine design would seem to defeat its 
own end, viz., that faith must be won or, at least, held, and 
virtue practised, in spite of strong contrary inducements. 

This is one obvious objection to the general idea of the 
Church triumphant before her time. But even if that possibility 
be admitted, there are other points of detail to which exception 
may be taken from a Catholic standpoint. Mgr. Benson 
seems, for instance, to identify the triumph of Christianity with 
the principle of hereditary monarchy. All the nations in his 
Catholicized world are ruled by kings, constitutional, it is true, 
but reigning by right of birth. That, one feels, although 
directed against the false theory that authority is derived from 
the consent of the subject, is no necessary concomitant of 
Catholicism. Proclaiming the revealed axiom, “ All power is 
from God,” the Church has never declared how that power 
should be ideally vested. Her own Government, indeed, is 
monarchical, but it is also elective; as divinely devised for 
spiritual purposes, it offers no certain analogy for temporal 
rule. Asa matter of fact, all forms of government,—monarchical, 
aristocratic, democratic, and all possible combinations—have 
their advantages and their drawbacks, and none can be pro- 
claimed in the abstract as clearly the best. It is a pity that 
any suspicion of the old “ Divine Right of Kings” fallacy should 
seem to attach to the ideal of Catholicism. 

Moreover, it is by no means clear that this stimulating fore- 
cast of Mgr. Benson allows sufficiently for the due supremacy 
of the civil State in its own sphere. The State as well as the 
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Church is a “perfect society,” not subordinate to any other in 
the prosecution of its end. It is never God’s way to substitute 
the supernatural for the natural. Both alike are His and fulfil 
His purposes ; the Church is organized to secure the spiritual 
welfare of her members, the State, to promote the temporal 
well-being of the citizens. The theory that the Church is 
simply the nation in its religious aspect was merely devised to 
suit the exigencies of Protestant controversy. The two 
societies are of different, though not opposing, characters, and 
their aims should not be confounded. It is no function of the 
State as such, as so many of the Christian Emperors made it, 
to promote the faith, least of all, as they did, by violence ; it 
does not properly belong to the Church to administer the State. 
But Church and State are incessantly brought into close 
contact, by the very fact that their jurisdiction affects the same 
subjects, and that the temporal and spiritual interests of those 
subjects are often bound up together. Friendly relations 
between the two powers, therefore, are helpful to the well-being 
of both; the State, which has the disposal of physical force, 
should be ready to use it to protect the Church in the discharge 
of her obligations, just as the Church provides the moral 
sanctions for the authority of the State,—but in this intercourse 
they should not exchange functions. Christianity is not a 
theocracy in the old Jewish sense, wherein the spiritual and 
temporal concerns are in the same hands. 

Now, the impression likely to be given by Zhe Dawn of Adl 
is that the two orders have become somewhat confused. The 
union between Church and State is so complete that the latter 
has really ceased to be a perfect society. The Vicar of Christ 
by virtue of his office and not merely by common consent, has 
the power of veto over national legislation, the State legislates 
against sin as well as against crime; the citizens are drilled 
and disciplined and safeguarded like so many boys at school, 
leaving, one would think, little room for the development of 
character and principle. But real goodness, like real evil, does 
not spring from a man’s surroundings but from himself, and in 
Mgr. Benson’s commonwealth the prevalence of physical 
restraints would inevitably weaken the force of moral. Owing 
to its effective police-service, there would be little scope therein 
for the Confessor’s praise—gui potuit transgredi et non est trans- 
gressus. Small merit in obeying with the inner law embodied 
at every turn in “the blue and silver of the Westminster police.” 
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There is one further point in this interaction between Church 
and State which is sure to attract notice, to which, indeed 
Mgr. Benson calls our particular attention in his Preface. 
This is the revival in the Catholicized State of the old concep- 
tion of heresy as a crime against society, and the consequent 
repression of it by force. The justification of this proceeding is 
somewhat as follows: Human society, being ordained by God, 
has a right to protect itself against what really threatens to 
destroy it. But human society, being er hypothesi essentially 
organized on a conviction of the truth of Catholic doctrines, 
would be dissolved if those doctrines were overthrown. There- 
fore society so constituted is warranted in the suppression, by 
force if necessary, of obstinate heresy. These are the lines on 
which the defence of the Church’s action in undivided Christen- 
dom is commonly conducted. The ecclesiastical courts certified 
that a certain man was a heretic ; the civil authority, thereupon, 
put him to death as an enemy to the commonweal. It was 
the prevalent view in those times and, whenever heretics had 
the chance, they used the same methods of repression against 
their adversaries. And so we find the Church, logically enough 
according to the convictions of the day, decreeing penalties 
against the State officials who should neglect their duty of 
punishing heresy. The notion is repellent to the modern mind, 
Catholic as well as heterodox, because the state of society in 
which it seemed so natural has so utterly perished that it is 
difficult to reconstruct it in imagination. In thus availing 
herself of the secular arm, and falling in with the practice of the 
State, the Church equivalently agreed with the prevalent notion 
that the safety of the State required the recantation or death of 
formal heretics, but she did not teach this doctrine of herself. 
Many of the best of her children rose superior to the ideas of 
their contemporaries and deprecated the application of physical 
penalties for spiritual crimes,! and I hold that Mgr. Benson is 
right in implying that the initiative in the use of extreme 
measures came originally from the State and was fostered by it: 
that the true spirit of Christianity is averse to the physical 
oppression of spiritual offenders on spiritual grounds alone.* 

1 Not, be it observed, on the grounds of justice, but on grounds of inexpediency 
and inefficacy. After all, God Himself, in revealing Purgatory and Hell, has 
shown that ultimately physical penalties ave attached to spiritual offences. See the 
whole position explained and proved in Vacandard, Zhe /nguisition, pp. 249, sqq.- 


2 See, for fuller development of this contention, ‘‘ Intolerance, Persecution, and 
Proselytism,” THE MONTH, May, 1909. 
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If the power of physical coercion were essential to the Church, 
then she would not be a perfect Society, because, as a matter 
of fact, she has not the means of exercising physical force, but 
has to rely on the aid of the State. 

But this is a vast question, and one, it may be, not yet fully 
explored. Certainty can only be reached by a close study and 
clear understanding of God’s designs—which must needs be the 
ultimate reference—and the character of earthly probation. One 
point, at any rate, seems to me to be certain, viz., that even were 
the Church to be universally accepted again as in pre-Refor- 
mation times, she would never consent to the use of violence, 
either to bring men into her fold or retain them there. 
Mgr. Benson represents the Church officials as much more 
tolerant than those of the State, and his Pope finally abolishes 
the penalty of death for formal heresy. I do not think that in 
that Catholicized world he would ever have allowed it to be 
re-established. 

There is little space left to consider the particular case of 
heretical teaching which Mgr. Benson chooses to illustrate the 
practice of his new civil society. It is ingeniously contrived, for 
there is little scope for heretical opinion in the Christendom he 
pictures, but it is not, it seems to me, very credible. It centres 
on the interpretation of a conciliar decree, to which the “heretic,” 
a Benedictine monk, gives a certain meaning against the 
consensus of practically all theologians. By so doing he refuses 
to guide himself by the common teaching of the Church 
(enforced and authenticated in this case by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal), as regards one of her own documents. And he 
implies that, even though the Pope should pronounce against 
him and confirm the sentence, still he will not give in. Now, 
that is an impossible attitude for one who is represented, as 
Dom Adrian is, as a convinced Catholic, and in perfect good- 
faith. His appeal to the Church “as she really is” (ze. as he 
thinks her to be), from the sentence of her own tribunal, is the 
shallowest and commonest of heretical sophistries. Surely it 
belongs to the authorities of the Church to interpret her decrees 
and, although the interpretation is not necessarily infallible, it 
is the consequent duty of loyal subjects to submit to the terms 
of her decision. Dom Adrian seems to have forgotten that 
the disciplinary authority of Rome stretches far beyond the 
declaration of dogma. He was under no compulsion to write 
his book, and when he found it was in contradiction to the 
VOL, CXVIII. AA 
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accepted teaching, he should have acquiesced in its withdrawal. 
A refusal of an imprimatur by the Church would have solved 
the difficulty just as effectually as the wholly unnecessary, and 
therefore unjustifiable, putting to death by the State. Opinion 
unless embodied in overt act does not come under civil juris- 
diction. De internis non judicat praetor. The punishment, in 
any case, is quite out of proportion to the offence. I cannot 
but think that Mgr. Benson has somewhat strained his effects in 
this episode, and given it an air of unreality. 

Other most interesting and suggestive developments, 
scientific, social, and religious, must be passed over with a word 
or two. Mgr. Benson anticipates an immense advance in the 
knowledge of psychology which will modify current views about 
the range of the supernatural; he thinks medical science will 
attend more to the soul than to the body,or rather aim at 
reaching the body through the soul; he finds in the immense 
number of Christians who devote themselves to the contem- 
plative life, a life of extraordinary trial and self-suppression, 
something to replace the cross of which her overcoming 
the world has deprived the Church. The whole book, 
like its predecessor,—and this is the great value of both— 
compels thought and urges the reader to trace out the impli- 
cations of his inherited and perhaps hardly realized beliefs. 
And everywhere there meets us in both keen and clear analysis 
of various soul-states, of the psychology of faith, for instance, 
and the methods of mystic prayer, which shows that we are 
in the presence of a master. But with neither of his forecasts 
can I bring myself wholly to agree. Both are extreme and both 
need to be balanced by many qualifications. The Church will 
never conquer the World and the World cannot prevail against 
the Church except by destroying itself in the process. It is in 
that other book of his we have mentioned, Christ ix the Church, 
that Mgr. Benson has given us the true ideal of the City of God 
—Power made perfect in infirmity—and those who mislike his 
other anticipations will find in this masterpiece abundant 
consolation. 

For the rest, it is the fate of those who create and build on 
new lines to find in their critics a rigid regard for tradition 
and a distrust of novel views. Mgr. Benson, I trust, will not 
take amiss this homage paid to his profound originality. 

J. KEATING. 








The Sin of Witcheraft. 





“THE sin of witchcraft is a terrible thing,” said Timothy, as he 
trotted down the dark lane that led to Mrs. Shee’s cottage. 

His brother Shamus coughed nervously. “Will we be goin’ 
back?” he asked, coming to a halt. 

The two old men looked at each other anxiously. They 
were singularly like, but Shamus wore a long white beard and 
was dressed roughly, whilst Timothy was clean-shaven and 
wore the conventional garb of a butler. But their childlike blue 
eyes, their long upper lips, and oval faces were alike. 

“I’m not goin’ back,” said Timothy stoutly, “’tis all for the 
sake of Miss Mary, and God forgive me, I’d meet the divil 
himself to plaze her. Come on, Shamus.” 

They trotted on together through the darkness. Once a 
great owl passed them, whispering a hoarse “Who? who?” and 
sending them on in terror towards the light that glowed from a 
distant cottage. 

“’Tis not the real black magic,” Shamus said at last, “for 
Kate Shee does be there at Mass and none the worse. I’ve 
watched her at the Holy Wather many a time, to see would her 
finger shrivel up, but it never did. What harm is there at all in 
her little pisthogues? The poor old crathur—God be good to 
her, not that I’d be lettin’ on to his Rivirince about the matter, 
for I’d liefer he didn’t know.” 

By this time they had reached the cottage. There now 
ensued a pause in which by divers means each sought to urge 
the other to knock at the door. At last Shamus knocked and 
then hid himself behind Timothy. 

The top half of the door opened slowly, and a little old 
woman peered out. 

“Who am I spakin’ to, if you plaze?” she asked politely. 

Shamus blew his nose to avoid the necessity of an answer. 

Timothy gasped. 

“’Tis Shamus and Timothy Mahon from the house,” he said. 
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‘Good evenin’ to you, Mrs. Shee; I hope you kape your health 
these times ; I think you’re lookin’ finely, ma’am.” 

“Ah now! God bless you, Timothy, won’t you step inside 
an’ Shamus too? ‘Deed I’m proud now to have you in me 
little house.” 

She led the way into the cottage, and dusted two chairs 
which she placed before the fire. It was evident from her 
movements that she was blind. But the cottage was neat, and 
the old woman herself was not untidy. Leaving them before 
the fire she went to the bed and began to rummage under the 
pillows. From thence she produced a black lace cap. It was 
decked with a pink bow at one side and two violets at the other. 
Removing her own nondescript headgear, she donned this brave 
adornment and advanced into the light of the peat fire. 

“I do kape this cap for company,” she explained, “the 
violets and the little wee bow were in the rag-bag at the house. 
Does it look well, Timothy ?” 

“ Now, it’s rale stylish, Mrs. Shee, ma’am.” 

She nodded gaily. 

“Tis the fine little house you have here, Mrs. Shee,” said 
Shamus, who had calmed himself down by staring at an image 
of the Water Dolorosa for some time. 

“Well, now, Shamus, it’s not the gran’ place like yours. 
An’ I do be moidhered wid the crocodiles.” 

“Crocodiles! Wirra! Mrs. Shee, where do they come from 
at all?” 

“*Tis cockroaches she manes,” Timothy whispered, “’tis all 
one, crocodiles and cockroaches, barrin’ one lives in the river an’ 
one on the land.” 

“So,” said Mrs. Shee after an awkward pause, “ the poor old 
masther’s gone. May God rest him well, ’twas the fine old 
gintleman he was, a thrifle robust in his temper, maybe, but 
there’s few like him. I'll be boun’ there was a great funeral.” 

“*Deed! there was, Mrs. Shee. You've a right to be sayin’ 
the whole country was there.” 

‘Ah, now, poor old gintleman! ’Tis a pity he couldn’t be 
there to be lookin’ on. A weddin’ is good to see, but a rale 
funeral is betther still. Is Mr. Charlus here?” 

“Bad cess to him! he is. He’s stayin’ at the inn there wid 
Mick Gaffney.” 


Mrs. Shee leant forward. 
‘An’ what of the will?” she asked in a loud whisper. 
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“ Aye, the will! ’Tis just the will brings us here, Mrs. Shee, 
tho’ ’tis a rale pleasure to come here, let alone any business.” 

“ An’ what of the will ?” the old woman asked, every fibre of 
her being intent on the answer. For the affairs of the pocket 
are only second in our interest to the affairs of the heart. 

“ Sorra a sight of the will have we found,” Timothy declared, 
“an’ we prayin’ and searchin’, an’ searchin’ and prayin’, turnin’ 
out drawers that’s been let alone these thirty years. What tuk 
the old masther not to make his will for poor Miss Mary 
bangs all.” 

“ So will Misther Charlus turn her out?” asked Mrs. Shee. 

“Och! he will. Misther Charlus is just full of his own ways. 
Miss Mary will have to go, barrin’ we find that will. Now, 
Mrs. Shee, dear, could you give us your help?” 

“I’m thinkin’,” said Mrs. Shee, and she clasped her hands 
on her knees and turned her sightless eyes to the ceiling. For 
five minutes silence brooded over the three occupants of the 
room. Timothy’s senses were oppressed by the strong scent of 
herbs and of peat. He looked about him fearfully. Presently 
he started and clutched Shamus by the arm. 

“Oh! God purtect us,” he whispered, “ look at there, ’tis the 
shadow of the old masther! Do you not see his collar an’ the 
old cloak he wore, an’ his nose an’ eyebrow? Och! it’s he.” 

The two old men stared apprehensively at the wall, where 
a big shadow wavered and menaced. 

Timothy rose and moved the kettle from the fire. 

““ Maybe ’twas the kettle all the time.” 

But the shadow still remained until Mrs. Shee rose to her 
feet and went to a hole in the wall. Then it disappeared. She 
fumbled and mumbled there for some seconds. Then she 
approached the awed old men with a packet in her hand. 

“Pour a taste o’ hot wather on it and drink it down before 
goin’ to bed, spakin’ to no one, but sayin’ to yourself, ‘ Plaze, 
St. Pether, Plaze St. James, Bless me soul and send me drhames.’ 
After that mebbe you'll be knowin’ where it is.” 

Timothy and Shamus seemed disinclined to accept the 
packet. 

“It might not do you the bit o’ harm, Shamus; an’ you 
have your childher about you. If I were you I’d drink it up 
this minyit,” suggested Timothy. 

“Faith, would I,” the other answered, “but I, not knowin’ 
the masther’s ways so well, might not know the place though | 
saw it. You'd best take it, Timothy.” 
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“Ts it dangerous?” the butler asked. 

“Not at all, not at all,” the old woman declared, “’tis gran’ 
stuff. It’s just the way you do mix them that makes all the 
differ.” 

“But not havin’ your sight, ma’am, you might be afther 
pickin’ the wrong one.” 

“Is it me? I havea right to be knowin’ each one, for I 
have love on the one side and money on the other, childer at the 
back, cows at the middle, an’ chuckins and pigs in between.” 

Timothy accepted the packet unwillingly and fell into 
gloomy silence. Shamus produced a shilling which he pressed 
into the witch’s hand, and then the two old men shuffled off 
together until they could no longer hear Mrs. Shee’s murmuring 
song, “ Plaze St. Pether, plaze St. James.” 

They parted at the village where Shamus lived, and Timothy 
went on alone to the big house set among its wide acres. 

He went up the back avenue and into the house. He was 
hardly in before the bell rang and he was summoned upstairs. 

He met Miss Mary in the hall. She was a pretty little 
lady, well past her first youth, but with a delicate, bird-like 
grace which was very attractive. 

“Oh, Timothy,” she said, “there is such a fine eclipse of the 
moon. You must come and look at it. Then bring whiskey 
and water for Mr. Charles, please.” 

Timothy went out on to the steps, where the square and 
sturdy figure of Mr. Charles was visible. To the butler’s over- 
strained nerves there was something terrible in this phenomenon 
of the eclipse. He feared it might be some warning specially 
directed against himself. The packet weighed heavily on his 
conscience. 

Mr. Charles turned to him. 

“Look through this glass, Timothy,” he said, “it is a most 
interesting sight.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Blessed be God in his wonderful works,” he said humbly. 
“No, I’d not be lookin’, thank you, Mr. Charlus. It’s not for 
me to be lookin’ at what God does be doin’ up there.” 

He felt very conscious of his unblessed condition, and went 
with a heavy heart to get the whiskey and water. 

“What piety! What reverence!” exclaimed Charles, and 
removed his smoking cap ; “how near these people are to the 
spiritual world. Does not that often strike you, my dear Mary?” 
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Mary assented, and looked tenderly at the guilty Timothy 
when he brought the «ray. 

Soon the quiet household retired for the night, and Charles 
returned to the inn. He pressed his cousin’s hand affectionately, 
and she ran, quite quickly for her years, to the dining-room 
window to watch him passing the curve of the avenue. When 
the stalwart figure was silhouetted against the light, the little 
lady trembled. 

“Oh! Uncle Justin, Uncle Justin,” she murmured, “ you did 
not know what you did when you sent Charles away. You 
might have kept your money if you had left me my love.” 

Then she wrote the day’s record in her neat diary and went 
to bed. 

Timothy retired to his room with some hot water. After 
having said his prayers he poured this upon the powder which 
he had received, and shutting his eyes he drank the mixture. 

“*Tis the divil’s dhrink,” he said, and crept to bed, repeating 
Mrs. Shee’s poetic couplet when his head touched the pillow. 
How far the dreams would have proved fruitful one cannot 
say ; the mixture had scarcely its fair chance, for Timothy was 
seized with painful and prolonged sickness which left no 
possibility of dreaming till far towards morning. He was too 
ill to get up, and his grave consideration of his own state sent 
the cook in terror to seek Miss Mary. 

After breakfast she came downstairs with a bottle in one 
hand and a spoon in the other. 

“My dear Timothy,” she said anxiously, “what has given 
you this turn?” 

“*Tis my own sin, Miss Mary,” the old man answered 
meekly. “I drank somethin’ that did it.” 

“Drank something? Oh! Timothy, I have never known 
you drink too much.” 

“ Not too much, miss, dear. No, it’s not that sort of dhrink 
at all. Beggin’ your pardon, a man would be made of earthen- 
ware who'd dhrink much of that. Miss Mary,” he asked with 
sudden irrelevance, “are you after dhramin’ anythin’ special ?” 

The little lady blushed rosily. 

“It’s curious that you should ask me that, Timothy,” she 
said shyly, “for I did have most vivid dreams.” 

“Did you dhrame of a hole, or a drawer, or a corner, Miss 
Mary ?” he asked eagerly. 

“No, not exactly; I dreamt of the arbour in the south 
garden.” 
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Miss Mary blushed brightly under Timothy’s penetrating 
eye. 

“Now, that would be it,” he cried; “will I sup up the 
medicine, Miss Mary? An’ I'll send Jane for Shamus, for 
I’m wishful to see him. Och! I’ll be gran’ now, ma’am.” 

He took the medicine and lay back with closed eyes. 

Mary hurried away. A quarter of an hour passed, then the 
door opened and a grey head was pushed in. 

“God comfort you, Timothy. Is the varmint of a powder 
come agin’ you?” 

Timothy looked up at his brother. 

“°Tis the consequinces of witchcraft,” said he. 

He looked pale and bewildered, his thin locks were 
economically brushed over his bald head. But a diplomatic 
spirit still shone in his blue eyes. 

“ Did you dhrame?” asked Shamus. 

“Tt’s in me mind, Shamus, that Mrs. Shee did give me the 
chuckin’ powder, for I dreamt of a little wee black hen that 
came peepin’ and cheepin’ roun’ the room. Can you interpret 
that now?” 

The old gardener looked blank. 

“But,” said Timothy, “Miss Mary’s afther dhramin’ of the 
arbour in the south garden. An’ where else would the ould 
masther be sittin’ half the day but there? Nary a word did | 
say to Miss Mary for fear of risin’ her hopes unduly. But go 
you, Shamus, an’ seek about there, see can’t you find it.” 

Shamus hurried away. It was an hour before he returned. 
Then he seemed the victim of a strange excitement. His face 
was flushed, his hair ruffled. 

“Glory be! Glory be!” he ejaculated, “Kate Shee is the 
wonderful woman. An’ them so happy! Well! God be 
praised. You did a good work, Timothy, when you took the 
ould powther, tho’ it did turn your inside, beggin’ your pardon.” 

“Ts it found?” cried the butler, raising himself on his elbow. 

“’Tis found right enough, but that’s not all. You must let 
me git me breath, Tim. I never had much power of spakin’. 
Who'd have thought it at all ?” 

Three minutes of heavy breathing ensued. The two old 
brothers gazed into each other’s eyes. Then Shamus began his 
narrative, 

“Twas this way. I went to the south garden by your 
orthers, you mind, Timothy ; and there I did begin peekin’ 
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quietly about the arbour. Peekin’ and pokin’ I was when 
I heard the gate openin’. So I just scuttled behind the arbour 
not bein’ wishful to be foun’ there meddlin’ wid the family 
concarns. Presently I saw Masther Charlus foreninst me, for 
I kep my eye to the weeshy hole in the back of the woodwork. 
He was smokin’, and coughin’ to himself in just his own way. 
‘He’s got wind of the will,’ says I to myself, ‘ Mister Charlus is 
the fox.’ SolI held my eye tothe hole. Howsomiver he sat 
down quietly and smoked an’ hummed a little tune. ‘ How 
long at all must I stay here?’ I sez to myself, when Miss Mary 
comes trippin’ across the lawn, wid her basket and her scissors, 
an’ a fine bunch of dahlias. Seein’ Misther Charlus she jumps 
an’ gets red in the face. ‘Och! goodness,’ sez she, ‘good- 
mornin’, Charlus,’ an’ he sez, ‘Good-mornin, and rises his hat 
an’ chucks his cigyar in the bushes. ‘Would you not be 
smokin’?’ sez she. ‘Not at all,’ sez he, ‘one pleasure at a time. 
Were you surprised to find me here?’ he asks. ‘Well, not 
exactly,’ she sez in a circumvintin’ manner of her own. Then 
they stand for two minyits wid sorra a word to throw to a dog. 
‘I’m thinkin’ of that will, he sez, prisintly, ‘our uncle was the 
ould rascal not to leave it with you,’ sez he. ‘Never mind that, 
she answers, ‘don’t be throublin’. You keep the place. I’ve 
made up my mind to go an’ live wid my sister at Cork. A 
man can manage a property better nor a woman,’ says she. | 
could have yelled at her to whisht, I could, fearin’ Misther 
Charlus would take her on the word. But he gets very pink, 
and sez he, ‘There’s but one way out, Mary.’ He thought 
she’d be asking what, but she said nary a word. ‘An’ that,’ 
sez he, ‘is to take me an’ the place as well; though seein’ 
you're a rich woman, I’m feared to ask you,’ he sez, ‘but you 
knew my mind these twenty years back.’ Then Miss Mary did 
heave a big sigh. ‘Och! I did,’ she sez, ‘but uncle an’ you had 
words, an’ I couldn’t go for to leave the poor ould man, An’ 
now I’m thinkin’ I’m too old to marry at all, Why I was just 
thinking I’d a right to be wearing a cap,’ she sez. He letsa 
laugh at that. ‘Well, I’ve started a tonsure against my will,’ 
he sez, ‘so you needn’t mind. Make the cap a matronly one, 
an’ it'll plaze me well, Mary, m’dear,’ he sez. An’ at that 
I shut my eye, for I'd not be spyin’ on young folk, an’I a 
married man.” 

Shamus paused and wiped his eyes. Timothy, who was also 
moved to tears by this love story, sought vainly for a handker- 
chief, and had recourse to the corner of the sheet. 
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“God bless them,” he said, “I do mind, Shamus, these 
twenty years back, that Master Charlus an’ the ould masther 
did have high words at dinner as to whether pitaties should be 
waxy or floury. For any dish would set them off worryin’ an’ 
growlin’ at one another. The argyment went on half the night, 
an’ next mornin’ Master Charlus went off, and Miss Mary had 
two red eyes, God help her. The ould master was very 
cantankerous.” 

“But there’s more yet,” declared Shamus excitedly, “for 
afther a while they began talkin’. ‘Did you never look roun’ 
here for that will?’ sez Masther Charlus. ‘ No, I never did,’ sez 
she. ‘Well, I’ve a mind to look,’ he sez, an’ he begins knockin’ 
and pokin’. ‘Why,’ he cries, ‘at the back of this panel there’s 
a lot of paper. ’Tis some ould letters. I always did say he 
was quare. Look at here,’ he yells, ‘if this isn’t the will, knock 
me over the head, Mary.’ ‘I believe it is,’ she sez quietly. 
‘What does it say?’ ‘It says that the place is yours, Mary 
darlint,’ sez he,‘ but half the money is to go to me; there are 
legacies for the sarvints. Two halves make a whole,’ sez he, an’ 
kisses her on the cheek. Then they took the papers, and off 
they went arm in arm.” 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, and Miss 
Mary came in with a glass of wine and some biscuits for 
Timothy. Her face was very pink, and her eyes were bright. 

“T have a piece of news for you both,” she said. “The will 
is found. It leaves the property as you would wish. Knowing 
my love for the old home, you will rejoice with me that I can 
live here with my dear old friends still in my service.” 

The three sniffed gently and wiped their eyes. Then they 
all shook hands. The two old men waited expectantly. 

“Half the master’s money goes to me,” continued Miss 
Mary, hastily, “there are small legacies to his old servants, and 
half goes to Mr. Charles. But Mr. Charles—Mr. Charles has 
asked me to marry him.” 

There were incoherent ejaculations, and once more they 
shook hands. Heaven was besieged for a thousand blessings 
for Miss Mary. Shamus shuffled away, but Timothy detained 
the little lady by an appealing look. She lingered by his side. 

“ How strange it is,” she said, “that you should have asked 
me my dreams, Timothy. For I dreamt that I met Mr. Charles 
there, and that, well—I needn’t tell you the rest of my dream.” 

“Qh, ’tis not strange at all, Miss Mary, dear,” the old man 
corrected, “ for I did it meself.” 








The Sin of Wetchcraft. 411 


“You! What do you mean, Timothy? How could you do 
ae” 

“ By witchcraft.” 

The two stared into each other's innocent eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I have a right to be ownin’ to it, for twas 
the little rascally powther that I got from Mrs. Shee. An’ now 
I’m kilt outside and in, for the powther lies heavy on me, and 
the black sin is on me soul.” 

Miss Mary’s eyes shone. 

“You did it for my sake, Timothy. You are a noble man. 
I’ll tell Father Blake about it.” 

“Well, now, Miss Mary, ’twasn’t all for you, dear, for ‘twas 
on me mind that Misthur Charlus would turn us out neck an’ 
crop, an’ that had somethin’ to say to it.” 

Miss Mary for one perilous moment looked disposed to 
embrace her old servant. She laughed, and then wiped her 
eyes. 

“Well, Timothy,” she said, “ there are two sorts of witches, 
black and white. I think your witchcraft was white. Perhaps 
you had better consult Father Blake, for myself, 1 can only 
thank you. Here is Mr. Charles coming to enquire after you. 
He tells me that he is a Conservative, and that there will be no 
change in our household. But perhaps, dear old friend, we had 
better avoid witchcraft for the future.” 

W. M. LETTS. 
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A Rash Undertaking. 


OUR own pages and those of many of our Catholic contem- 
poraries are bearing constant witness of the great and growing 
resentment provoked amongst Catholics by the ignorant, unfair, 
and inadequate treatment of Catholic subjects which a closer 
examination of the new Eucyclopedia Britannica continues to 
bring to light therein. On the other hand, those responsible 
for the issue of this new edition seem to be genuinely astonished 
at the prevalence of this feeling amongst Catholics. They set 
out, apparently, to be all things to all men,—a disposition which, 
if largely attributable to commercial prudence, is a welcome 
change from the contemptuous disregard of Catholic feeling 
which till late years has dominated English Protestant thought 
—but their conviction of their own impartiality and objectivity 
of view must have received a rude shock from the wide-spread 
protests which their work has occasioned both here and in 
America. We may grant that nothing could be more admirable 
than their professions. “Every effort [they write’] has been 
made to obtain, zmpartially, such statements of doctrine and 
belief in matters of religion and similar questions as are 
satisfactory to those who hold them.” Again, they write,.. - 
“impartiality does not consist in concealing criticism, or in 
withholding the knowledge of divergent opinion, but in an 
attitude of scientific respect which is precise in stating a belief 
in the terms, and according to the interpretation, accepted by 
those who hold it.” Furthermore [writers] “have been selected 
as representative after the most careful consideration and under 
the highest sense of editorial responsibility.” What wonder, 
then, that in face of preliminary professions such as these, 
Catholics should have welcomed the eleventh Eucyclopedia as 
marking a distinct break with the evil anti-Catholic traditions 
of its predecessors, and should have expected a fairly sympa- 


1 Preface, p. xxi. Italics ours. 
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thetic treatment of the dogmas of their faith and the history 
of their Church. Already the authors of a similar undertaking 
had set the example. To the credit alike of their honesty and 
good-sense, Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, in the latest 
edition of their excellent Encyclopedia, had entrusted either the 
writing or the revision of all articles on Catholic topics to 
representative Catholics, with manifest gain to utility and 
accuracy. But when we turn to the larger enterprise, we find 
the Editors’ professions of fair-mindedness almost totally dis- 
proved by the facts. According to a careful analysis made by 
an American writer :— 


Of the 15,00 contributors to the new Britannica about 15 are really 
Catholic, only 10 of whom are recognized authorities in religious 
subjects, and these 10 have contributed about 170 of the many 
thousands of articles which, according to the editors, treat of Religion. 
Very few of thése 170 articles are on important subjects; not one 
half-dozen are on doctrinal matters, and few are on matters open to 
controversy. The great Popes, for instance, and those whose lives or 
public careers are at all open to cavil, or in dispute among scholars, 
as well as the great Councils and the great heresies of the past, in 
which the Catholic Church alone was concerned, are uniformly assigned 
to non-Catholic writers.! 


Now, but for the previous professions, we should not quarrel 
with these facts. The Editors, as commercial men—an aspect 
of their character which they themselves have been at great 
pains to emphasize—could not but hold chiefly in view the vast 
non-Catholic public, from the ranks of which they hoped to 
draw the bulk of their subscribers. That public they knew is, 
as a whole, not yet prepared to welcome the Catholic view of 
things Catholic. To present such a public with the Catholic 
reading of history, the Catholic system of morals, the Catholic 
theory of the Church, would be to alienate their sympathies and 
to arouse from the opposite quarter a far louder protest than 
has actually occurred. Of two evils, the Editors naturally 
chose the less. In fact, their profession of objectivity and 
impartiality could not but be a pretence: as things are in the 
modern world, those qualities, for writers imbued with its spirit, 
are unattainable. Outside the Catholic Church there is no 
fixed standard of truth: the glorious Reformation has settled 
that once for all: the Editors themselves acknowledge that the 


ly. Poisoning the Wells, p+ 4 
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only ultimate criterion (of religious truth) is to be looked for in 
“the general estimates which prevail among the countries which 
represent Western civilization,”! and they have the hardihood 
to assert that those estimates are “in practical agreement” on 
religious subjects ! 

We are not surprised, then, that their attempt, assuming it 
to have been really made,? should have failed hopelessly from 
the first. Zhe Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, can be 
trusted on Catholic topics very little more than any of its 
predecessors. It is a non-Catholic production, which means 
practically that it is anti-Catholic, for the claims of the Church 
Catholic are so unique, so far-reaching and fundamental, that 
they cannot be ignored or misrepresented without distortion 


of the truth. He that is not with her is against her. 
J. K. 





An inferential argument for Continuity. 


In the somewhat heated controversy between the Rev. T. A. 
Lacey and his critics in the Zad/et, we have no desire to 
intervene ; we wish only to comment on a curious inferential 
argument by which Mr. Lacey, in an article entitled “ A Corner 
of History,” in the Church Times for September 8th, seeks to 
prove that the deprived Catholic Bishops under Elizabeth 
acknowledged the continuity of the Elizabethan Church by law 
established with the old medizval Church of this country. 

On their refusal to take the Oath of Supremacy, when it 
was re-enacted at the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Marian Bishops, together with some other dignitaries who 
had held high ecclesiastical positions, were deprived of their 
benefices, and variously disposed of. Among them were Thirlby, 
the deprived Bishop of Ely, and Boxall, the deprived Dean of 
Windsor, who, after a term of imprisonment, were quartered on 
Archbishop Parker, and sent in September, 1563, to his house 
at Bekesbourne in Kent. Parker does not seem to have taken 
kindly to the infliction, and no wonder ; but he had to submit 
to it, and his two prisoners remained with him, Thirlby, till 


’ 


1 Preface, p. xxi. 

2 It is hard to maintain that assumption, in view of some of the selections made 
** under the highest sense of editorial responsibility :” ¢.g. that of Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 
a militant Freethinker, to treat of specifically Christian subjects, like ‘*‘ Sacrament ”’ 
and ‘* Baptism,” and of Viscount St. Cyres, a Protestant Modernist, to deal with 
the *‘ Catholic Church.” 
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his death in August, 1570, and Boxall, till shortly after, when 
he was permitted to go elsewhere to die. 

Referring to this fact, Mr. Lacey asks, “on what footing were 
these men in Parker’s household? Did they communicate zx 
sacris with their host?” To solve this question, Mr. Lacey first 
notes that 


at this time some inquisition was made of persons absenting themselves 
from divine worship or from Communion. That some papists did so 
abstain is certain, for there is abundant evidence of proceedings taken 
against them to enforce conformity. Until the publication of the Bull of 
Pius V. excommunicating and deposing Elizabeth, the Queen’s 
Government was very tolerant of papistical opinions, but was not 
tolerant of open secession from the Church, and from the order of the 
Church as settled by law. . 


In illustration of this last remark, Mr. Lacey cites the case 
of some suspected persons brought before Archbishop Parker in 
1569, who, because they did not answer to his satisfaction the 
interrogatory, “Whether have you received the Communion in 
the Temple Church, accustomably, as others of the House have 
done,” were committed to the Fleet prison. He cites as evidence 
for the corresponding discipline enforced by the Archbishop on 
his own household, the rule of which there is mention in his 
Life, that those of the household who had absented themselves 
from the daily services in his domestic chapel, “ szxe magna et 
necessaria causa,” were to be “rebuked and deprived of their 
dinner.” Then he asks: 


What then was Parker’s position in regard to his unbidden guests 
[Thirlby and Boxall]? It is inconceivable that, whilst enforcing confor- 
mity on papists elsewhere, he should tolerate nonconformity within his 
own household. It must be remembered that he was anxious, at all events 
during the first year, to be rid of these men: and he could certainly 
have procured their return to prison if they had been recalcitrant in 


this respect. 


Instead of which, although “ it is inconceivable that papistical 
opinions should have been regarded as a magna et mecessaria 
causa justifying absence,” the same Zz/e tells us that Parker, in 
view of their mild and pleasant character, added to their dignity 
and learning, “delighted in their society, and often expressed 
the desire that they should be constant guests at his table.” 

On these grounds Mr. Lacey conceives himself entitled to 
base a confident conclusion. 
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It is evident that Matthew Parker was tolerant of papistical opinions, 
and that he respected the scruples of conscience which prevented 
these men from taking the Oath of Supremacy. It is no less evident 
that they lived with him on the best of terms, and it cannot be doubted 
that he and they held communion 7x sacris. The imagination of a 
sharp religious severance between papists and protestants during the 
early years of Elizabeth must be abandoned. That there were bitter 
and savage disputants on either side is abundantly proved. That they 
could live together in amity and spiritual union is no less evident. 


So daring a conclusion quite takes one’s breath away, nor 
must Mr. Lacey expect us to soar with him to these giddy 
heights of inference. On the contrary, remaining firmly on ¢erra 
jirma, we shall find more content in the sober fact recorded by 
the Visitation of 1569 (for which see Father Norbert Birt’s 
Elizabethan Religious Settlement), that “in the Archbishop's 
private chapel prayers were read daily, Communion was cele- 
brated four times a year, and there were frequent Sermons, but 
neither Drs. Thirlby and Boxall nor their servants come to Com- 
munion.” Even if we were to venture on a modest ascent into 
the regions of inference, we might be impressed rather by the 
fact that, according to Mr. Lacey himself, Parker could tolerate 
in his unbidden guests persistent refusal to take the Oath of 
Supremacy, a refusal exposing them quite as much to the 
heaviest penalties as did refusal to take Protestant Communion. 
If he could tolerate the one, why—even if we did not know 
the fact from the Visitation report—can we not suppose that 
he was capable of tolerating the other? Or, contrariwise, if 
Thirlby and Boxall were so ready—with a readiness motived 
by the belief that the procedure was perfectly lawful and 
innocent—to receive Protestant Communion in Parker’s chapel, 
why should they have made difficulties about taking the Oath 
of Supremacy, seeing that the essential objection to taking it 
was that it involved acceptance of a schismatical Communion 
in place of the one Communion which, as they believed, our 
Lord Jesus Christ had ordained? But it is unnecessary to 
labour further a point which is quite too evident. The moral— 
at all events in face of the plain categorical statement of the 
Visitation of 1569, would seem to be that Mr. Lacey should 
learn to realize the danger of opposing hazardous inferences— 
of which this is not an isolated instance coming from the same 
quarter—to the direct proofs of which, in this matter of 
Continuity, there are plenty to be found. 
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The Puff Nauseous. 


It is surely time that some concerted movement should be 
undertaken by persons who have at heart the moral well-being 
of this country, to deal with a certain type of circulating-library 
literature which seems to be growing week by week both in 
bulk and in nastiness. The libraries have made some attempt 
to restrict the scope of a certain class of novel, but we are not 
sure that the novels are the worst of the sort of books we refer 
to. Appeals to degraded instincts are frequently made under 
cover of historical research and biography. In fact, there seems 
to have sprung up a race of publishers’ hacks who spend their 
lives in raking amongst past records for whatever moral garbage 
they can discover. If we cannot remedy the evil, surely we 
can and must openly recognize it, and clear ourselves of such 
complicity in it as must result from silence in the presence 
of a scandal shamelessly flaunting itself in the face of the 
public. It is not a question of dragging hidden evil out into 
the light. The thing is demonium meridianum, it faces us 
whenever we wait for a train; whenever we open the book-page 
of a daily newspaper. And it is useless to pretend ignorance, 
or to hope that the eyes of innocence are perhaps not offended ; 
for one may buy a healthy novel, or an art-book, only to find 
inset at the end twenty pages of advertisements, bristling with 
suggestiveness, of pseudo-historical works whose allurement 
would appear to be anything rather than historical. 

There is no need to labour the point; a brief analysis of 
one particular advertisement list will quite sufficiently show the 
sort of thing which the Christian conscience of this country has 
to meet, and the urgent necessity of doing something to meet 
it. There lies before us, inset at the end of a volume of short 
stories, the list of autumn announcements of a London 
publisher. Of course there are novels, with the publishers’ 
recommendations thereof: for instance, The Free Marriage, by 
the author of Zhe Life Class, The Forbidden Theatre, &c.; A 
Passion in Morocco, described as “a romance rich in Oriental 
colour ;” another book containing “a romance of forbidden 
passion ;” and another in which, according to a reviewer whom 
the publisher quotes, “everyone spends the day in breaking as 
many Commandments as possible before the sun sets.” 

But we are not so much concerned with this rubbish as with 
the works of “history.” Of these there is a fine sheaf promised: 
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The Amazing Duchess; Elizabeth Chudleigh Duchess of 
Kingston, Countess of Bristol, round whom “are clustered all 
the notabilities” of the Court of George II., “their frivolities, 
their intrigues, their scandals.” The volume “abounds with 
anecdotes” of “the follies, the fashions, and the amusements of 
the period. Of especial piquancy is the account of the domestic 
life of the Duke and Duchess told in a series of letters by the 
Duke's valet.” In Zhe Gay King (Charles II.) “his mistresses 
figure,” and “his corrupt life” is “clearly indicated,” though 
“not unduly emphasized.” In Zhe Beloved Princess, the 
unfortunate Princess Charlotte, “the curious speculations” of a 
certain Professor concerning her birth are apparently to be 
reinforced by fresh “points.” Théroigne de Maricourt is to be 
the subject of a full-length biography, and the publisher 
indicates without more ado the nature of that lady’s professional 
avocation. And even persons of such eminent respectability as 
the late Prince Consort are to be dragged into “history” of 
this sort, for Zhe Coburg’s: the Story of a Princely House, is 
not only to deal with his “ venerated memory,” but also is to be 
“full of anecdotes and details of curious Court intrigues, of 
which ” the author “ is the first to tell.” We have touched on 
but a few of the. volumes in this list, passing over one “of 
great psychological and ethnological value,” which deals with 
a particularly nauseating type of subject. But two of the 
announcements demand some particular notice from Catholics. 

One would have thought that at least the Saints might 
have been left out of this galley. But no; a gentleman already 
known as the author of books, entitled Zhe A mours of Henri de 
Navarre and Marguerite de Valois, and Sidelights on the Court 
of France, deals with the Blessed Maid of France in The France 
of Joan of Arc, wherein “the wild youth of Charles VI. and the 
infidelities of his half-Italian wife, Isabeau, are graphically 
placed before us,” and “one of the most interesting chapters” 
deals with the Satanism and child-sacrifices alleged to have 
been practised by certain criminal degenerates of that day. 

The second announcement deals with a forthcoming book 
to which special importance is evidently attached, for it heads 
the list, and has a page of advertisement all to itself. It is 
entitled, The Love Affairs of the Vatican, and in it the author, 
Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport, “shows the important part played 
by the favourites of the Pope in the history of the Vatican and 
Christianity.” How Dr. Rappoport deals with his subject, we 
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shall see when the book appears. At present we are concerned 
with the way his publishers describe it in advance. This is 
what they say. 


The words of the prophet, “and the women rule over us,” may 
literally be applied to the history of the Papacy during the middle ages 
and the Renaissance. For not only were such famous courtesans as 
Theodora and Marozia the actual rulers of the Vatican, and in 
possession of the Keys of Heaven, but a woman one day ascended the 
throne of St. Peter and became a Pope. The author further relates 
the story of Pope Alexander VI. and Signora Vanozza, of Pope 
Leo X. and a French court beauty, of Sixtus V. and the beautiful 
English heretic, Anna Osten; of Innocent X. and his sister-in-law, 
Olympia ; and of many other Popes. 


We have not quoted this publisher’s puff in order to deal 
with its “history.” Passages like that about “ Pope Joan” one 
does not refute ; every educated person recognizes them for the 
lies that they are. We await Dr. Rappoport’s repudiation of 
this advance puff of his book; for it is not to be supposed, 
surely, that it was submitted to him—a man at least of some 
education, a scholar by profession, of University training, an 
authority of some repute upon Russian history and literature, 
and a capable Orientalist, who takes his recreation in the bye- 
ways of history. The question is not of a publisher’s mis- 
representations of history, but of the persistent appeal to 
salaciousness which marks these announcements. What public 
is here catered for; what special attraction is indicated in the 
wares offered; what particular sort of curiosity are readers 
invited to satisfy ? 

H. S. D. 


True Democracy. 


In the rebound from the false theory of the “ Divine Right 
of Kings” there is danger in the modern world lest the opposite 
but equally false theory of the “Divine Right of the People” 
should be taken as a political axiom. Society is a natural 
organism made up of entities unfitted to develop and prosper 
alone, and in that organism, as constituted by the Author of 
Nature, there must be rights of authority and duties of obedi- 
ence. It is not a free association of independent units who, so 
to speak, pool their individual autonomies in favour of the 
authority whom they chose to represent them. Obedience is 
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the duty of the subject, not because he has surrendered his 
liberty in consideration of the benefits which life in community 
brings—he was never free not to live in community—but 
because God in creating him as a social being, by that very fact 
subjected him to the laws of society. Society is natural, not 
artificial ; a state ordained for man by God, not a free contract 
prompted by self-interest. Here we have a Christian principle 
which must colour all our views of social reform, a principle 
which makes a profound distinction between the Catholic reformer 
and the disciples of Rousseau and Mill, who prevail so widely 
to-day outside the Church. 

A clear understanding of this radical fact throws light, too, 
on many other allied questions. What, for instance, is the exact 
moral force of the famous political shibboleth—‘ No taxation 
without representation”? Is it in any way against justice to 
take money from a subject and allow him no voice in determin- 
ing its amount or the manner of spending it? Broadly speaking, 
it is not. Provided the tax bears a fair proportion to the person’s 
means and is not misspent in any way, the tax-payer has no 
ground for complaint. Paying taxes is one form of the obedi- 
ence to which he is bound by the mere fact of his existence in 
society. It is not open to him to discard one of the essential 
conditions of his life. Nor, in regard to other forms of legisla- 
tion, has he any claim to have his consent asked, supposing 
those laws to be not unjust. Otherwise, the large minority in 
the country, which is represented in Parliament by men opposed 
to its views, men whom it did not want there and did its best to 
exclude, would be justified in disobeying the laws passed by the 
majority on that ground alone. 

Again the catch-word “One Man, one Vote” cannot be 
regarded as a dictate of eternal justice, assuming as it does that 
contract-theory of the State whereby the formal consent of all 
adult subjects is considered necessary for the making and 
enforcing of laws. Christianity sanctions no such theory, as 
we have seen: and common-sense itself repudiates it. Theo- 
retically the welfare of the community demands that only those 
should govern who are fitted intellectually and morally to do 
so with success. It is only the impossibility in practice of 
applying such standards that leads to the adoption of a property- 
qualification, which moreover has this rough recommendation 
that those whose financial interests are involved in good govern- 
ment are more likely to do their best to secure it. But there 
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is an occasion on which Christian justice is concerned with 
the restriction or extension of the franchise, and that is when 
some one class is discriminated against on grounds which have 
nothing to do with political competence, such as religion or, 
as suffragists would add, sex. Agitation for the removal of 
political disabilities will be all the more effective if they can be 
clearly shown to involve injustice. But the injustice must be 
real, not founded on a false conception of the nature of govern- 


ment. 
J. K. 


‘*Roman Catholic.”’ 

In reference to the article on the history of the name Roman 
Catholic in the September number of this Review, the Rev. 
Father Donovan, of Mount Melleray Abbey, has very kindly 
called our attention to the discussions upon the use of this term 
which took place in the course of the Vatican Council. In the 
final form of the Constitutio dogmatica de fide Catholica, we read, 
cap. i.: “Sancta catholica apostolica Romana Ecclesia credit et 
confitetur,” &c., (the holy catholic apostolic Roman Church 
believes and confesses, &c.), but in the original draft of this 
decree the words ran “Sancta Romana Catholica Ecclesia 
credit” (the holy Roman Catholic Church believes, &c.). This 
style gave rise to a considerable amount of discussion in the 
debates of the Council. It survived in the draft for some time, 
and was defended by the “Relator,’ Mgr. Vincent Gasser, 
Bishop of Brixen.!. Adverting to the objection raised against 
the phrase “ Roman Catholic” viz., that it seemed to justify the 
use of the term by Protestants, he admitted that “the fear 
expressed by many of the very Reverend Fathers, especially by 
those from England, was not vain or pointless,” but he contended 
that the substance of the decree itself expressly condemned the 
error of supposing that there could be more than one true Church 
or that this one Church embraced different species, for example 
the Roman, the Greek and the Anglican. None the less, despite 
this influential support, when the votes of the Fathers were 
given upon the revised draft in the session of April 12, 1870, so 
many objections were raised against the phrase, especially by 
the prelates of England and the United States, that the point 


* See Acta et Decreta Conciliorum, Collectio Lacensis, vol. vii. pp. 71, 98, 108, and 
especially 103 and 118, 
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was conceded by what was in the end an unanimous decision of 
the revisory Committee (Deputatio de Fide),' and the style 
sancta catholica apostolica Romana Ecclesia, was substituted for 
that in the draft. In adopting this amendment the Deputatio 
expressly declare that they were influenced by the fact that in 
any English translation it would be impossible to indicate the 
difference which existed in Latin between the term Romano- 
Catholica, which all would have repudiated, and the phrase 
Romana Catholica, which the framers of the draft had originally 
proposed in this place. It should also be observed that the 
presence of the word sancta (sancta Romana Catholica Ecclesia) 
in the draft, very sensibly modifies the impression made by the 
use of the combination. It implied that the Church spoken of 
was the holy and only Church. If Cardinal Vaughan had proposed 
to the Home Secretary to present an address in the name of 
“the Holy Roman Catholic Church,” we do not believe that this 
style would have been more acceptable to the officials of the 
Home Office than any of the other suggestions made and 


rejected. 
H. T. 


Church Guidance in Social Reform. 

In an age like the present, when everything, however sacred 
and axiomatic, is called into question and freely discussed, all 
that tends to confusion of thought is much to be deplored. 
Now, nothing so tends to confusion of thought as the use of the 
same word to express different things. In one sense, as 
Shakespeare reminds us, names do not matter; they cannot 
alter the essential character of things. Whether one calls the 
late alteration in the political status of the House of Lords, 
revolution, or devolution, or evolution, makes no difference to 
the Peers. But if one wants to appraise it correctly, and to 
pass an ethical judgment upon it, then it must be put into its 
proper category and correctly and permanently labelled ; other- 
wise, rational discussion is impossible. It is the same with 
every other great question: one word, one clear meaning (in 
its context) should be the rule of every controversy. Unfor- 
tunately, Catholics themselves sometimes forget this. Amongst 
much that was helpful and suggestive in the Newcastle Congress, 
one must regret a disposition apparent here and there to enlarge 


1 Jb. p. 235, line 16. 
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the connotation of the word Socialism. Catholic writers have 
been endeavouring for some time to confine the term! to those 
social theories which, in part or wholly, deny or ignore the 
postulates of Christian morality and the facts of Christian revela- 
tion. The gain to clear thinking and expression, which would 
result from this removal of ambiguity, is manifest, and no one 
would be the loser, except those dishonest schemers, who deal 
in loose terminology in order to entrap the unwary. Socialism, 
in this strict sense, has been condemned time and again by the 
Church: and Catholics are rightly taught to avoid bodies which 
profess it. It is a great pity, then, to say the least of it, that at 
the Congress it was implied that many Catholics were more 
concerned to avoid the name, Socialist, than the thing it stands 
for. Of course, all good Catholics are social reformers, so long 
as any social abuse remains to be reformed; but let us be 
content with that title, and not darken counsel by using a 
name which covers doctrines altogether subversive of our Faith. 

Equally, or more, to be lamented was a tendency exhibited 
by one of the speakers for the C.S.G. at the Congress, to belittle 
the scope and function of the Church in the matter of social 
reform. 

When we consider that Christianity is at the basis of what- 
ever differentiates modern civilization from that of Pagan times; 
that the recognition of the spiritual equality of all human beings 
as such is the Christian principle on which is based the laws, 
imperfect as they are, that protect the poor and the weak, the 
great principle, which emancipated the slave and raised the 
whole status of woman: that the stability of the family, and 
therefore of the State itself, is due to the Church’s teaching 
about marriage ; that lawful civil authority which makes society 
possible gets its real sanction from her; that the virtue of 
justice, of which she is the especial guardian, enters into all 
social relations,—we are amazed that any one should hold 
specifically Catholic principles to be inapplicable to the majority 
of social evils. 

It may be urged that the principle of justice—that everyone 
should have his due—is not specifically Catholic, since it is 
shared by all Christian bodies, but the answer is that the 
Catholic Church, as guardian of the moral law, is the ultimate 


1 See ‘‘ Catholic Socialism,” THe MONTH, May, 1910, wherein a strong 
condemnation by Cardinal Manning of this misuse of words is quoted. 
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judge of the agreement of any theory or project of social 
reform with the laws of justice, and therefore she cannot be 
ruled out of the reckoning. The Church’s teaching, in Papal 
Encyclicals and elsewhere, is the standard by which Catholics 
must test such reforms. 

Happily, an antidote to the misleading impressions which 
the address referred to is calculated to create has been already 
provided by the Catholic Social Guild itself in the pamphlet by 
the Bishop of Northampton, published this year, on The Church 
and Social Reformers (C.T.S.: 12). Writing of the Catholic 
social worker, the Bishop says categorically— 


Be he a working man, or an employer, or a landowner, or a philan- 
thropist—a journalist, a lecturer, or a philosophic observer—no Catholic 
ought to enrol himself under any other banner than the banner of the 
Church. It is not that the Catholic solution of the problem is as 
good as any, or even the best of all. The Catholic solution holds the 
field. For us, at least, there is no other. 


Then his Lordship goes on to recommend membership of 
the Catholic Social Guild! as a means and guarantee of working 
on orthodox lines, and elsewhere, he appositely reminds his 
readers of the fate of the French Sz//on, which, excellent in its 
intentions, came to grief and merited Papal condemnation, 
precisely because it thought it could do without the guidance 
of the Church, and unite its members, without injury to Catholic 
principle, with those belonging to all sorts of heterodox societies. 

J. K. 


1 It may be helpful to recall here that the C.S.G. has projected a series of 
Catholic Studies in Social Reform, the express object of which is to apply Catholic 
principles to particular social and industrial abuses. Two, concerned with ‘* Desti- 
tution” and ‘* The Sweating System” have already appeared (P. S. King and Son, 
6d. net.), and others are in preparation, 














Reviews. 


> 


1—THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.! 


WITH the fifth volume, now published, the Lectures on the 
History of Religions which Father Martindale has been editing 
for the Catholic Truth Society are completed. Of the eight 
Lectures in this volume, the first is on the Religion of Primitive 
Races, a welcome addition to the series, inasmuch as the beliefs 
of these races have always been the happy hunting-ground of 
the Evolutionists. The subject has been assigned to Bishop 
Le Roy, the Superior General of the Péres du Saint-Esprit, 
whose twenty-two years’ missionary work among the Bantu 
tribes of Central Africa entitles him to speak with a rare 
authority on the religious ideas of these simple people, for their 
natural reticence yields only to those who by long and sympa- 
thetic intercourse with them have won their confidence. Mgr. Le 
Roy has explained and justified his conclusions more fully in a 
much larger work, and they are not unknown. 


The Bantus clearly distinguish three kinds of beings: J/u-dungu 
(a word having no plural), who is unique, inaccessible, Father and 
Master ; Pepo (spirits, which are innumerable and have no connection 
with Mu-/ungu, but are in communication with mankind, and can be 
controlled by men, especially for evil purposes) ; and A/i-simu (shades, 
or disembodied souls who are connected by origin with our common 
humanity). But this Mu-lungu, or God, is chief neither of spirits nor 
shades, but is outside of them, and in quite another plane. 


This threefold division corresponds with our division of 
spirits into the one Supreme Spirit, the angels good and bad, 
and the souls of departed men and women. There is nothing, 
therefore, in it incompatible with monotheism. Still, it is not 
to be supposed that the notions of these Primitives are definite 
and consistent like ours. Of their attitude towards Mu-lungu, 


‘Vol. V. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Martindale. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. Pp. 310. Price, 1s. 6d. 1gz11. 
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Mgr. Le Roy says: “They never ask themselves who and 
whence this great Being is, or what He may require of us. . . 
If we come to compare the extraordinary precision of the 
Bantu vocabularies with their actual ideas, we feel that the 
notion of a Deity has distinctly retrograded, and was much 
clearer when first the language was formed.” Thus sometimes 
the name of this high spirit has the etymological value of “ He 
who is,” or the Organizer, or the Powerful One, or the Living 
One, or the Heavenly One. Still, even at present “nowhere 
in the Bantu world is it believed that God can be influenced, 
conjured, or localized by force of sorcery, magic ceremonies 
belonging exclusively to manes, spirits, or genii . . . nowhere 
is God portrayed under any kind of natural shape, nor supposed 
to dwell in cave or temple ; God has no fetish.” 

Another noticeable general fact to which Mgr. Le Roy 
testifies is that the beliefs of these Primitives are found to be 
purer in proportion not as they stand higher, but as they stand 
lower in the scale of social development. “The Egyptians 
practised a more multiple and complex, but less intelligible, 
ritual than that of the Hamites and Bantus, and these last- 
mentioned races have vaguer and more confused ideas of 
religion than those of our poor Pygmies who worship in a 
simple and devout way, because they have too little imagination 
to add even corruptions to the foundations of dogma and moral 
which has supported them till to-day during the long centuries 
of their nomadic existence.” In a short section Mgr. Le Roy 
correlates what he has learnt from personal experience of the 
African Primitives with what has been certified by competent 
observers of the Primitives elsewhere; he finds no essential 
difference between the two. This Lecture on Primitives is 
solid and inspires confidence, but, if a sixth volume of the Series 
should at any time be contemplated, one would be glad to have 
some separate studies of the Primitives of Australia, Polynesia, 
and the two Americas. 

The second Lecture, on the Religions of Japan, is by Father 
Dahlmann, a distinguished Orientalist who has lived long in the 
East. He gives the same sort of plain, trustworthy account of 
Japanese religions as has been given in this series of so many 
others; he produces, however, the impression that in this 
instance there is not the same matter for an interesting study 
as in the others. The third, fourth, and fifth Lectures are on 
Theosophy, by Pére de Grandmaison, Spiritualism, by Mgr. 
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Benson, and Christian Science, by Father Herbert Thurston. 
These form a group by themselves for the inclusion of which in 
the series there is the justification that, when purged of their 
fraudulent elements, they represent modern strivings of the 
same religious impulse which has been invariably found at the 
root of all religions. The three able writers who deal with these 
most recent cults, though so restricted in their space, furnish 
ample materials for forming solid judgments. 

The final Lecture on the Cults and Christianity is parti- 
cularly valuable for the lucidity with which it lays down the 
principles on which the Comparative Method should be applied. 
This method, when all the main particulars concerning 
the different manifestations of ‘the religious fact are duly 
collected and authenticated, inevitably claims to compare them 
and deduce from the comparison an hypothesis capable of 
explaining the causes of this mysterious fact. That is all right, 
but the champions of materialistic evolution have sought to 
pass over in significant silence the Christian hypothesis of a 
God who has revealed Himself through nature and perhaps 
tradition, and to beg the question by assuming that only such 
hypotheses are admissible as imply an upward evolution work- 
ing by rigid law. It is thus that we have had dangled before 
us the theories of Animism, Magic, Astral Myth, Totemism, 
theories which but for this underlying assumption would have 
no chance of holding their own, that is, as all-explaining theories. 
But this underlying assumption must be resisted as wholly 
unjustifiable, and the hypothesis of a theistic God admitted, at 
least as a hypothesis. And here Father Martindale corrects 
most opportunely the widely-accepted fallacy that you cannot 
be an impartial judge of arguments in this field of comparative 
religion unless you approach it free from all pre-suppositions. 
Were that so, it would tell as strongly against the evolutionist as 
against the theist, for the former comes tightly clinging to his 
dogma of materialistic evolution, firmly determined to admit no 
conclusions which will not square with it. But the fact is the 
investigator can do nothing of value in this work of comparison 
and deduction unless he comes to it equipped with some 
demonstrated principle or likely hypothesis round which to 
range the facts. What is required of the investigator is that 
he be candid in his applications, never permitting himself to 
twist or unlawfully omit or insert. If after being thus loyally 
dealt with the facts are found to respond to the terms of his 
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hypothesis, they go to justify the latter, and vice versa. Father 
Martindale claims that in the field of comparative religion the 
facts do respond to the hypothesis of Theism far better than to 
its rivals above mentioned ; indeed, that they are only made 
to seem to respond to the latter by recourse to some question- 
able processes, namely, forcing facts into artificial frameworks, 
dismembering Christianity, choosing superficial similarities as 
terms of comparison, adorning them with Biblical language, 
basing them on mere art or ritual, admitting far-fetched parallels, 
imposing study-made theories. 

The Catholic Truth Society is to be congratulated on the 
completion of this piece of first-rate work, and it is pleasant to 
hear of the warm welcome it has received, as evidenced by the 
great number of sales so far. 


2.—_THOUGHTS OF A CATHOLIC ANATOMIST.’ 


Those who desire to have the means of forming a sound 
opinion upon the burning question of Evolution, of which we 
hear so much, will welcome this book as it undoubtedly 
furnishes a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 
Dr. Dwight, having been professor of anatomy at Harvard 
University for twenty-eight years, can speak as an expert at first 
hand on the details of his science, even such as only his fellow- 
experts can fully appreciate, and moreover he exhibits an 
acquaintance with mental philosophy and especially with the 
fundamentals of logic, not always displayed by modern 
scientific writers; his style is refreshingly clear and cultured. 

While our author writes throughout as an outspoken 
Catholic, explaining that the doctrine of the Church alone can 
stand the test of serious discussion, he argues only on such 
grounds as reason and science must admit, rightly considering 
that no purpose would be served in the controversy he is 
engaged upon, by adducing the authority of the Church or the 
Scriptures. But he does not hesitate to face the problems which 
have always engaged the attention of Catholic philosophy, and, 
which may to some appear more wonderful, he lets it be seen 
that in his judgment, St. Thomas and his school are better 
guides than the moderns whom it is most the fashion to honour. 

1 By Thomas Dwight, M.D., LL.D. Parkman Professor of Anatomy at 


Harvard. New York, London, Bombay and Calcutta: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Pp. vii, 239. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1911 
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It will be a surprise to many to find the late William James 
quoted as speaking of ‘“ Scholasticism and common-sense.” 
Some specimens may serve to show the unaccustomed light 
in which various current topics are exhibited, and may make 
some Catholics more cautious in accepting as scientifically 
proved all that is confidently proclaimed. 
Thus we read (p. 20). 


How very few of the leaders of science dare tell the truth 
concerning their own state of mind! How many feel themselves 
forced in public to do a lip service to a cult they do not believe in! 
As Professor T. H. Morgan intimates, it is only too true that many of 
those who would on no account be guilty of an act which they 
recognized as dishonest, nevertheless speak and write habitually as if 
evolution were an absolute certainty as well established as the law of 
gravitation. 


And again :! 


Beyond question just at the time when the uneducated are prating 
about the triumph of Darwinism it is fast losing caste among men of 
science. After all, what has ever been established? What evidence 
have we of the gradual passing of one species into another? What 
has become of the intermediate forms, not indeed of those between 
any two given species, but of those between the hosts of species which 
must in turn have arisen from lower and given origin to higher ones ? 

. . It is not certain that surviving species are always the best 
adapted to their surroundings. The theory has been most productive 
of loose reasoning. Morgan, referring to the Darwinian school, says 
very justly: “ To imagine that a certain organ is useful to its possessor, 
and to account for its origin because of the imagined benefit conferred, 
is [their] general procedure.” 


Dr. Dwight, as might be expected, has no patience with a 
kind of instructor with whom we are all familiar. 


One of our greatest curses [he writes] has been the atheistic 
popular lecturer, the purveyor of sham science on the one hand and 
the hater of religion on the other. He spreads abroad the wildest 
theories as established facts, clamouring that the whole social fabric, 
religion and all, should be remodelled to suit the new revelation. 


Nor is our author less outspoken in regard of men who are 
supposed to rank much higher. For Haeckel in particular he 
has clearly very little regard. 

{ should be glad [he writes]* to pass this man by without more 


1 P. 44. 7 ?. 2. 
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words, but for the very reason that he is looked upon as a leader and 
prophet, not by the ignorant alone, but by many who should know 
better. 


And presently he adds :? 


We hear enough about the oppression of science by the Church, 
but were I asked where is the man who has done the most in the 
last half-century to degrade science, and is, therefore, her greatest 
enemy, I should look towards Jena. 


He is likewise properly severe upon the outrageous argu- 
ment which so great a man as Professor Weismann has not 
been afraid to advance, namely, that we must accept the theory 
of natural selection, not because we can demonstrate its opera- 
tion, or even imagine it, but simply because we must, if we are 
not to be driven to admit a principle of design. “There it is,” 
says Dwight,’ “in all its cynical brutality.” 


His own position he thus explains :* 


For my part I believe that there is much truth in Evolution. But 
there are limitations. I do not believe that the living came from the 
non-living, nor that the soul of man was derived from that of an animal. 
Without pretending to know how Evolution acts, I am convinced 
that its action is a vital one starting from within the organism and 
acting according to law, though the details are modified by circum- 
stances. The changes may be more or less sudden, but how great 
the leaps may be we have at present no means of knowing. Neither 
do we know how widespread throughout creation is the influence of 
Evolution. . . . So much for what I ¢hink ; let us now turn to what 
men of a certain stamp tell us they know. There are quacks in science 
as elsewhere, and it is the noisiest who sets the pace. . . . 


It would be long to exhibit more in particular Dr. Dwight’s 
treatment of his subject under its various aspects, his various 
chapters dealing as the starting point with the existence and 
nature of God, Religion, Design and Plan, Life, Man, the 
Descent of Man, Variations and Anomalies, and, Adaptations. 
Where all is so excellent, it may still be allowed to draw 
special attention to the section which deals with the crucial 
question of the nature of Life (“Living and Non-Living”), 
which is exceedingly clear and cogent. The much-mooted 
controversy on the descent of the human race is also very 
thoroughly handled, and in a manner which must specially 
appeal to scientific experts. 

+ P.27. *P. wo. 3 Pp. 58. 
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The only criticism we have to offer is that such a book 
should be provided with an Index, which would greatly 
enhance its utility as a work of reference, a purpose for which 
it is so admirably. suited. We trust that it may soon be possible 
to produce this valuable work at a price which will put it within 
the reach of all; it is much needed. 





3—THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA.' 

When Catholics read in the Catholic Press, as they can hardly 
avoid doing at present, the well-deserved strictures passed upon 
the Lucyclopedia Britannica on account of its treatment of 
Catholic subjects, they cannot but feel gratified at the steady 
and successful progress of an enterprise which will do much to 
nullify the false impressions disseminated by the secular work. 
With the eleventh volume the Catholic Encyclopedia approaches 
within view of the end, including as it does subjects from 
“New Mexico” to “Philip the Apostle.” In this list there is 
nothing which stands out with quite exceptional prominence. 
There is an immense number of biographies, both of Saints 
and of those connected with Church History in all ages. 
Historico-ecclesiastical articles are frequent and interesting: the 
chief being Mew Orleans, New York, New Zealand, and Paris 
(Diocese and University), In Scripture there is an important 
article on the Pentateuch, by Father Maas, S.J. Dogmatic 
Theology is represented by a great variety of articles of note. 
The two great Sacraments of Holy Orders and Penance are 
exhaustively treated by Dr. Hubert Ahaus, of Millhill, and 
Professor E. J. Hanna, of New York. The doctrine of Original 
Sin is fully explained by Father S. Harent, S.J., of Hastings. 
Amongst a large number of moral subjects we notice Occu/tism, 
Religious Obedience, Duties of Parents, Oaths. Canon Barry 
writes at length on Zhe Oxford Movement, and also a useful 
exegetical paper on 7he Parables, Father Joyce of St. Beuno’s 
on The Papacy, and Father Bede Jarrett has a useful paper 
on Papal Arbitration. The Orthodox Church, of course, falls 
to the lot of Father Adrian Fortescue, and Zhe Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri, equally naturally, is allotted to Father Sebastian 
Bowden. Experts like Father Boudinhon, Father Thurston, Dom 
Cabrol, deal with a variety of liturgical and canonical subjects 

1 Vol. XI. New Mexico—Philip. London: Caxton Publishing Co. 
Pp. xv, 800. Price, 27s.6d. 1911. 
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and with matters of ecclesiastical archeology. Philosophy 
too, is represented by Phenominalism, Panthetsm, Pessimism, 
Optimism, Nominalism, &c. Amongst the most striking 
biographical articles are those on S¢. Paul, by Father Prat, S.]., 
who also writes on Origen, and on S¢. Peter, by Mgr. J. P. 
Kirsch, of Fribourg. Cardinal Moran’s S¢. Patrick is dis- 
appointing, as it shows little critical consciousness of the dis- 
puted points in the Saint’s life. The two chief secular 
biographies are those of O'Connell and Pasteur, both accom- 
panied by excellent portraits. Mrs. Meynell writes appre- 
ciatively of Coventry Patmore. The notice of Pascal by M.!’ Abbé 
J. Lataste, is somewhat unsatisfactory. An endeavour is made 
to palliate the flagrant dishonesty! of the “ Provinciales,” a 
dishonesty never repented of, and there is no allusion to the 
fact that the quarrel as to whether Pascal died a Catholic or 
not, which began soon after his death, still continues amongst 
his countrymen with unabated vigour. The bibliography is poor 
and shows little acquaintance with the extensive discussion 
carried on in the French religious reviews. Amongst general 
articles, that on Periodical (Catholic) Literature in various lands 
and by various hands is the longest and most useful ; Masmzs- 
matics is well-treated and well-illustrated ; Paleography and 
Paleontology both receive due attention, as does Organ, by 
W. H. Grattan-Flood. Penal Laws and Persecutions are 
valuable historical articles, and Mental Pathology merits special 
mention as likely to be of especial service. 

It will be seen that the eleventh volume is not behind any 
of its predecessors in general interest. It is plentifully illus- 
trated, and with hardly any exception the full-page plates, 
mostly pictures of cathedrals, are unusually fine: that of 
Norwich Cathedral being especially beautiful. We trust that 
the editors are sparing no pains to make the Index to the 
whole work as complete and accurate as possible, for much of 
its value as a work of reference will depend on that. 





4—ESCOBAR AS A MORAL THEOLOGIAN.? 
Dr. Karl Weiss, of the University of Gratz, seems to have 
been drawn to the subject which he examines in this book by 

1 Proved in Dr. Karl Weiss’ study of Escobar, reviewed below. 

2 P, Antonio de Escobar y Mendoza als Moraltheologe, in Pascals 
Beleuchtung und im Lichte der Wahrheit. Auf Grund der Quellen von 
Dr. Karl Weiss. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. Pp. 336. Price, 3s. 9d. 
grr. 
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the puzzle it presents to reflecting minds—the puzzle, namely, 
that Escobar, whose very name, as a result of the Provincial 
Letters, is regarded by the world in general as standing for all 
that is sly and infamous, should in his personal life have been 
venerated by all who knew him as a man of singular piety and 
apostolic zeal; and again that the system of morality which 
under Pascal’s pencil is made to look so revolting should at the 
same time be that which not Jesuits only but Catholic theo- 
logians generally, with the knowledge and approval of the Holy 
See and the Bishops, have for centuries past used in their 
seminaries for the training of their young Levites. 

Dr. Weiss, after bestowing a chapter on the biography of 
Escobar, who on both sides was related to the first families in 
Spain, and another chapter on the general character of 
Escobar’s works, notes as particularly significant the circum- 
stances under which Pascal undertook to write the Provincial 
Letters. Jansenism had just been condemned by the Bull of 
Innocent X., Cum Occasione (1653), a final judgment which had 
been prepared for by a two years’ Commission in which the 
Jansenists as well as their opponents had been carefully heard 
in thirty-three sessions; and the only course open for loyal 
Catholics was to accept the decision. That, however, was the 
one thing the inmates of Port Royal were not prepared to 
do, and, as no further appeal to any Church authority was open 
to them, they planned an appeal to public opinion under cover 
of which they hoped to maintain their credit as orthodox 
Catholics. With this object in view, a clear indication of their 
heretical mind, Arnauld, Nicole, and Pascal met together and 
determined on a literary campaign against the Jesuits which 
should show up their habits and teaching in the worst possible 
light; and so induce the world to believe that it was their 
dishonest intrigues and misrepresentations, and not any real 
heresies in the Jansenist creed, which had involved the latter in 
a Papal condemnation. Delicate satire was judged to be the 
most suitable weapon and, as Pascal had a talent for this, he 
was chosen to be the spokesman; but, being a layman, who 
knew little or nothing about the subjects selected, for this he 
was to place implicit trust in Arnauld and Nicole. 

From a project devised in this spirit no self-imposed spirit of 
rigid impartiality was to be expected, but Dr. Weiss is further 
impressed by the facilities for misrepresentation to which the 
method chosen lent itself. Most of the extracts were taken 
cc 
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from a book of Escobar’s which collects from various authors, 
mostly Jesuit, opinions relevant for the solution of the cases of 
conscience proposed. Being mere extracts, they appear in 
Escobar’s collection without context, which for priests was not 
necessary, as their general knowledge of moral theology would 
supply the omission ; but which, for one set on misapplying 
them, was extremely handy, as it left him free to supply mis- 
leading contexts without too much fear of detection. Again 
Pascal, in his Letters, adopts the device of reporting supposed 
conversations between himself, as M. de Montalte, and a Jesuit 
of his imagination, who is made to expound Jesuit doctrine in 
the form he desires to have it, with a view to his criticisms. 
This is quite sufficient for the sort of careless readers he wished 
to influence, and even learned men—Dr. Weiss instances 
Schlosser and Weber as doing so—have gathered that this 
imaginary Jesuit was a real person who really had these con- 
versations with Pascal, whose presentations of supposed Jesuit 
opinions can therefore be trusted as authentic. And thirdly, 
realizing that the Jesuit adherents who abounded in Paris were 
aware that they got very different teaching from their directors, 
Pascal in his Fifth Letter makes this imaginary Jesuit explain 
that the Society, wishing to extend its influence, has two 
systems of morality provided by its theologians, one very strict 
for persons prone to uprightness, the other very lax for persons 
whom strictness would repel. It might have been asked where 
this second class was to be found, but Pascal knew that the 
class for whom he wrote were willing hearers, and would not 
trouble themselves to apply such a test. 

Having noted these generalities, Dr. Weiss goes scientifically 
to work, and under some twenty headings examines impartially 
in each case what is the real teaching of Escobar as compared 
with the caricature of it in Pascal's pages. Of course the 
difference is radical, and has been produced by various arts of 
omission, or interpolation, or mutilation, but chiefly by furnishing 
false contexts. The impression made on Dr. Weiss by this 
impartial comparison between the original and the counterfeit, 
is that the misrepresentations are most palpable, and that 
Escobar comes out of the ordeal justified and Pascal condemned. 


Nemesis [he says] has taken from the head of [Pascal] the laurel 
crown which ignorance and party-feeling had awarded him for supposed 
services to Moral Science, and has transferred it to the despised 
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Escobar as the honour and crown due to his profound learning and 
signal virtues. . . . Long enough has Escobar suffered wrong, we trust 
that at least from now onwards full justice will be done to him. 


Dr. Weiss is, we fear, too sanguine in hoping for these good 
results from his book. Voltaire judged aright when he said that 
the object of the Provincial Letters was not to be in the right 
but to amuse the public (// ne s'agissait pas d’avoir raison, mais 
de divertir le public). And in a similar spirit, more recently, 
Principal Tulloch, with a cynicism one would not have expected 
of him, wrote : “ Pascal’s work is one of those which admit of no 
adequate refutation. Even if it be granted that he has occasion- 
ally made the most of a quotation, and brought points together 
which, taken separately in their connection, have not the 
offensive meaning attributed to them, this touches but little the 
reader who has enjoyed their exquisite raillery or has been 
moved by their indignant denunciation.” The writers who keep 
alive the fraud of the Provincial Letters are of this truth- 
despising spirit, and will never put themselves to the trouble of 
a patient study of such materials as Dr. Weiss here puts before 
them. Still there will always be some candid minds who really 
do desire to know just the truth about the Lef¢¢ers and their 
accusations, and to these the author has done a useful service 
by bringing the materials together and directing attention to 
their true nature. 





5-—-A MEASURE FOR MOTIVES.' 

Mr. Kipling tells us somewhere that “all unseen, Romance 
brought up the 9.15.” Whatever we may say of the romance 
which presides over the prosaic activities of a railway-station, 
there is undoubtedly a world of romance and philosophy 
connected with even the most ordinary decisions and choices of 
everyday life. Unfortunately, this world is as yet “all unseen.” 
Modern psychologists have been so busy with their “brass 
instruments ” that they have had little time left for the mind 
itself ; they were so intent on the machinery that they forgot the 
operator. The imperfections of the present treatment will be 
appreciated if we glance at the apology for introspection which 
prefaces many modern manuals of psychology. 


1 Motive-Force and Motivation-Tracks. A Research in Will Psychology. 
By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., M.A. D.Ph. London: Longmans. Pp, xiv, 225. 
Price, 6s. I9II. 
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Under these circumstances the work of Kiilpe and _ his 
assistants at Wiirzburg must be regarded as a healthy-minded 
reaction from that positivist sensism which is characteristic of 
Wundt no less than of Titchener. That the laboratory of 
Louvain has also contributed to the revival of genuine intro- 
spective analysis, is amply proved by the monograph which lies 
before us. 

Dr. Barrett calls his work a “ first effort towards an experi- 
mental knowledge of the will.”” His thesis “is written for those 
engaged in the study of the will and of character,” and hence 
should appeal to a wide audience. Many readers will, of course, 
be repelled by the technical details of the experiments; and 
some may find the terminology rather difficult. Others may 
be surprised to find a Scholastic philosopher wandering amid 
the coils and chemicals of a psychological laboratory. But 
even those who do not regard such methods as spoils taken 
from the Egyptians, will find in Dr. Barrett’s book a wealth of 
introspective analysis and a new glamour of interest spread 
about the most trivial decisions of life. Indeed, when one 
realizes the commonplace nature of the incidents investigated 
(Dr. Barrett dealt only with choices of liquids to be sipped), one 
is astonished to find such an array of important and interesting 
results. Truly, the “flower in the crannied wall” has less 
romance than the decision to drink beer rather than cyder! 

It becomes abundantly clear that Dr. Barrett’s success is 
due to his power of painstaking research and accurate analysis. 
It would be invidious to single out special points for praise. 
Perhaps we may select one aspect of motives which (borrow- 
ing a term from physics), he has felicitously dubbed “the 
critical point.’”’ On the other hand, this is hardly the place for 
mentioning several details on which we differ from the author. 
In particular we may remark that he has done less than justice 
to the schoolmen who “for the most part contented themselves 
with a few words, reverent in tone, in which they proclaimed 
the highly spiritual nature of the will and placed its abode in 
the reason.” As a summary of will-psychology from Augustine 
to Bellarmine, this is, to say the least, bald and brief. 

Unlike Nature, Father Barrett has not been “careful of the 
type,” nor, we may add, of the punctuation. The print is good, 
but the number of capital letters would alarm even a Hegelian. 
Also we should have been grateful for an Index. 

But to express our judgment, not on minor points, but on 
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the essential features of the work, we deem Dr. Barrett’s book 
a valuable contribution to the psychology of motives; and in 
several directions it breaks new ground. We hope it will be 
widely read by philosophers and educationalists, to whom it will 
be at once a plea for the newer methods and a confirmation of 


the older results. 


6—A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY:.'! 


As whatever new knowledge we acquire is to some extent 
modified in its acquisition by what we know, the presence of 
prejudice, or unfounded convictions of any sort, is generally 
detrimental to the trustworthiness of an historian. Of this, as 
already pointed out, we have abundant evidence in the pages of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, where Protestant views of the 
Church have frequently led their holders to misinterpret 
documents, to misread the significance of events, and to mistake 
motives. Of course, not only Protestants are liable to the dis- 
torting influence of a fixed parti pris, but Catholics as well. In 
fact, their consciousness of the objective truth, and certainty of 
the Catholic position may operate to make them less careful than 
they otherwise would be to ascertain their opponents’ exact 
point of view, Their conviction of the falseness of Protestantism 
in general cannot be called a prejudice, because it is founded 
on God’s revelation authentically interpreted, but it is prone to 
lead to @ prior? and mistaken views in matters of detail. 
Against this danger the late distinguished Catholic Church 
historian, Dr. J. X. Funk fortified himself by such an extreme 
objectivity of treatment as almost to amount to a “ prejudice” 
on the other side. It is this in a way that makes his history— 
the first volume of which in its English translation we reviewed 
this time last year—particularly valuable. The bold black and 
white of other authors is often replaced in Dr. Funk’s pages by 
a variety of shades of grey, better corresponding to the facts 
of human history wherein motives are so often mixed and 
issues rarely clear-cut. As presenting a convenient frame-work 
of Church History, and a means, in its copious bibliographies, 
of filling it in this work will prove very useful to Church 


students. 


1 By Dr. J. X. Funk. Translated from the Fifth German Edition, by 
Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. II. London: Kegan Paul and Co. Pp. viii, 342 


Price, 10s. 1910. 
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But we are compelled to take exception to one point relating 
to the South American Missions wherein the author seems to 
have been influenced by a real prejudice to a scandalous degree. 
In narrating! the events which led up to the Suppression of 
the Society of Jesus, he says of Benedict XIV.: 


In his Bull Jmmensa pastorum (December 20, 1741) he was 
compelled to recall to the Jesuits and to other Orders the precepts 
of Christian charity, and to forbid them to hinder the progress of the 
Gospel among the Indians by trading in slaves and other inhuman 
practices. 


This is a terrible charge, all the more terrible because 
directed against those who were under much more sacred 
obligations than ordinary colonists. What is its justification ? 
Why, simply the usual preamble of a Papal Bull which, in order 
to explain the complete universality of its enactments enumerates 
all the classes of those residing in the locality affected by it! 
The occasion of the Bull was undoubtedly the cruelties exer- 
cised by the colonists, “homines Orthodoxae Fidei cultores ”, 
against the hapless Brazilian Indians to the great detriment of 
the Faith, but there is not a word in the Pope’s indictment to 
connect the “ Jesuits and other Orders” with these barbarities, 
to suppress which he issues his excommunication on all future 
possible offenders. Here are his words— 


. . universis et singulis personis, tam secularibus, etiam Ecclesi- 
asticis cujuscumque status, sexus, gradus, conditionis, et dignitatis, etiam 
speciali nota et mentione dignis existentibus, quam cujusvis Ordinis, 
Congregationis, Societatis, etiam Jesu, Religionis et Instituti, Mendi- 
cantium, et non Mendicantium, ac Monachalis, Regularibus, etiam 
quarumcumque Militiarum, etiam Hospitalis Sancti Joannis Heiro- 
solymitani, Fratribus Militibus, sub excommunicationis . . . poena. .. 
districtius inhibeant [Episcopi] ne . . . ete. 


To found on this mere legal amplification of the phrase 
universts et singults which, if taken in Dr. Funk’s sense, would 
involve in crime the whole Christian population of Brazil, lay 
and ecclesiastical, a definite charge of peculiar atrocity against 
certain Catholic missionaries, unsupported by any shadow ot 
proof, is itself such an atrocious violation of historical honesty as 
only to be explained as the result of gross and inveterate pre- 
judice. It remains a serious blot in an otherwise excellent book. 


1 Pp. 173 seq. 
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7—THE BENEDICTINES IN AUSTRALIA! 

When the Right Rev. Edward Bede Slater, D.D., O.S.B., 
Bishop of Ruspa, 2.f.2., sailed in September, 1819, from England 
for Mauritius, he went out as Vicar-Apostolic not only of that 
island, but also of Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, New 
Holland (Australia), and Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), and 
with jurisdiction over an undefined area in the Pacific. Such 
a vicariate was too vast to be worked by a single superior, and 
it causes no surprise when we find that some of the places under 
Dr. Slater’s jurisdiction have no share in the history we are 
reviewing. 

To round off his work, Dom Norbert Birt gives a_ brief 
account of the early vicissitudes of the Church at the Cape of 
Good Hope.? Dr. Slater put in at Cape Town, on his way to 
Mauritius, and left a secular priest, Mr. Scully, as the first 
resident missioner. Troubles continued, and the chronicle ends 
with the erection, in 1837, of Cape Colony into a separate 
vicariate. The third chapter is mainly devoted to Dr. Slater’s 
brief but disastrous tenure of office at Mauritius, ending in 
gloom with the death of the principal actor in the tragedy. 
Then follows an account of Tasmania till it became a separate 
diocese. 

Having thus cleared the ground, Dom Birt is free to devote 
himself to his principal theme, Benedictine pioneer-work in 
Australia. In the account of the early years we get from the 
pen of Dr. Ullathorne, the pathetic incident of the devotion 
shown to the Blessed Sacrament by the people who had been 
bereft of their only pastor: a topic which was used with such 
telling force by Archbishop Carr in his eloquent oration at the 
Albert Hall during the Eucharistic Congress in London. 

Dr. Ullathorne has himself, in various writings, told the 
world of his early years in Australia. So about him Dom Birt 
has not much to say that we did not know already. But the 
picture of this dauntless missioner is one that was well worth 
repainting. Dom Birt has been wise in allowing William 

1 Benedictine Pioneers in Australia. By Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B. 
2 Vols. London: Herbert and Daniel. Pp, xvi, 504, 516. Price, 25s. net. 
"Ceo birds of passage who touched at the Cape, Dom Birt mentions the 
visit in 1653, of the Jesuit missioner, Martin Martini, a native of Trent, who did 
good work in China (See Sommervogel, Aié/iothégue). Are we to accept the assertion 
of the Dutch governor Van Riebeck, that Father Martini suggested to him that the 
Dutch should procure Aafirs for slaves at a cheap rate from the East coast of Africa? 
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Bernard Ullathorne to tell the story of his labours in his own 
words ; graphic sketches that show in every line the courage and 
zeal of the writer. We have read before of Dr. Ullathorne’s 
work in Norfolk Island ; but it is good to re-read in that devoted 
priest’s own words the whole of his enthralling narrative. 

The story of Archbishop Polding’s long life as Primate of 
Australia is given in all its details: mission journeys, schools 
founded, churches built, the battle for education, controversies, 
and alas! differences within the fold. 

Finally, the main events of the Australian career of Arch- 
bishop Roger Vaughan, given in rapid summary, bring us down 
to recent times. After ten years of toil at fever heat, he 
came back to England—to rest, it was thought, but in reality 
to die: a death that was sudden, but not unprepared. 

And the aborigines: what of efforts to train and Christianize 
them? Weare told in these volumes of the non-success of the 
Passionists ; and in more recent times, after years of patient 
endeavour, the Jesuits have had to confess to failure. Hence 
we regret that more space has not been given to the story of 
the sufferings of Dom Salvado and his companions in the 
romantic founding of New Nursia in the wilds of Western 
Australia. It would have been a boon to have given more 
recent confirmation of the good wrought by Benedictines in this 
frontier-post of civilization. 

The dedication of the work is terse but pregnant— 
Gregoriani Gregorianis ; and both dedicators and dedicated are 
to be congratulated. Dom Birt tells us that the labour of 
which these volumes are the outcome was not a matter of 
choice, but was suggested to him by Superiors, and he has once 
more exemplified the truth of the saying that “the obedient 
man shall speak victories.” He has accomplished a difficult 
task in a most excellent manner. Among Gvregoriani are 
doubtless the editor’s fellow-workers, who prepared the docu- 
ments, read the proofs, and helped with the hundred and 
one items that are required to get a book ready for the press. 
They deserve their meed of praise; the book is excellently 
turned out, and it requires careful search to find even minor 
errors, Finally, those to whom the work is dedicated may 
rejoice that they have that which fitly puts on record the 
strenuous labours of past Gregorians, and will be a splendid 
spur to them to emulate the deeds of their predecessors, 
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WHEN a great Christian writer breaks finally with the Church, and does 
much to unsay or undo the services he had previously rendered her, future 
generations are apt to take him according to the final estimate of history, 
and reckon him as wholly dangerous. In this way much helpful and edifying 
matter may be lost to the service of the truth. Feeling that something of 
this sort has happened in regard to Lamennais, Mlle. L. Maugin-Eulart 
has essayed the delicate task of selecting what she styles Pages et Pensées 
Catholiques (Bloud, 2.50 fr.) from the earlier writings of that unhappy man, 
which she arranges in some dozen categories. The compilation should 
prove useful, although detached from their context some of the “ Thoughts” 
appear thin, not to say commonplace. 

Some years since Pius X. addressed a weighty document to the world 
on the teaching of Catholic doctrine. His words were meant chiefly for 
Bishops and priests, secular and regular, whose grand work is the salvation 
of souls. Our venerated Pontiff’s words deserve not a hasty perusal, but 
careful and profound study. The object of religious instruction is the 
statement, explanation, and defence of Catholic truth. For an authoritative 
statement of her doctrine we turn to the definitions of the Church, to her 
Creeds, to her ordinary teaching (smagzsterium is the technical term), carried 
on in her everyday life by her Bishops and clergy under the supervision and 
protection of Christ’s Vicar on earth. The Pope’s Encyclical referred to 
above has encouraged popular works in the vernacular which may be 
regarded as a kind of commentary on the Catechism. Two such books in 
Italian lie before us. One, the first volume, by Padre Gilberto Dianda of 
Lucca, bears the title of 7he Larger Catechism of His Holiness Pope 
Pius X. (11 Catechismo Maggiore de sua Santita Pio X., Tipografia Pont., 
Turin, 3.50fr.). The author gives an Introduction on the necessity of 
the knowledge of Catholic doctrine, and then proceeds to explain seven 
articles of the Creed, reserving the remainder of the Catechism for future 
volumes. We are happy to speak favourably of this book. The language 
is clear and simple, admirably adapted to popular use. We especially 
recommend the Third Chapter on the Divinity of Jesus Christ. The author 
might with advantage have quoted more frequently the dogmatic defini- 
tions of the Church in Council, and of the Pope. It is well to lead the 
faithful to the fountain-head. 

Of the 130 Parochial Instructions on Christian Doctrine, by Padre 
Pietro Boggio (Tipografia Pont., Turin, 4.00 fr.), we are not able to speak so 
highly. This may arise from ignorance of the audience whom Father Boggio 
addressed. Books acceptable in Italy are not necessarily suited to England. 
But in all fairness it can be stated that a catechetical instruction ought to 
be acceptable in every language and in all lands, for the doctrine is ever one 
and the same. Thus, in the explanation of the sacraments we look in vain 
for the definitions of Trent or any reference to those marvellous explanations 
of Catholic doctrine which the Church in her greatest Council prefixes to 
the canons where God’s teaching is defined. We readily admit that Father 
Boggio’s book may benefit many readers: he will forgive us when we add 
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that it might have been made more valuable to them by a little more 
moderation in tone and clearness of definition. 

The little volume entitled De Qualitatibus Sensilibus (Herder : 2s. 6d.), 
by Father Hubert Griinder, S.J., of St. Louis, raises the interesting question 
of how far should the old Scholastic theories of sense-perception be modified 
in the light of modern physical investigations. He brings forward arguments 
to show the falseness of the old idea that the species sensibilis impressed 
itself upon the faculty as a seal upon wax, and to prove that colour, sound, 
&c., have no real objective existence, but ave only as seen, heard, &c. ; in 
other words, that we do not see something that exists in that form apart 
from our seeing it, but that things, having the power of producing sensations 
of colour, give us those sensations. Whatever may be thought of this less 
commonly accepted view, his arguments will be followed with interest by 
students of these mysterious questions which lie at the very threshold of 
physics. 

English readers are acquainted with several of the most famous works of 
the Benedictine, Louis Blosius or de Blois, a definitive edition of which 
newly translated is being issued in French—CEuvres Spirituelles du 
Vénérable L. de Blois Vol. I. (Oudin: 3.75 fr.), by the Benedictines of 
St. Paul de Wisques. The first volume contains a number of minor works 
—Pritres et Régles de Vie—which should form profitable spiritual reading. 

‘“* Evangeline” has served to keep alive the pathetic history of the French 
settlers in Nova Scotia, dispossessed by the British in 1755. Of the later 
religious history of the place after its recolonization we are told in an 
interesting book called The Home of Evangeline (Angelus Co., 2s. 6d. net), 
which details the self-sacrificing labours of Father Sigogne amongst the 
settlers and Indians, and the present development of the Mission under the 
Eudist Fathers. 

A story quite out of the common—one with ideas, humour, and an 
agreeable literary style, is that written by Stevens Dane, and called Through 
the Break in the Web (Washbourne, Is. 6d). Plot and incident are slight 
enough, but the characters are clearly drawn, and the interest well managed. 

No sacrament of the Church needs such constant defence and explana- 
tion as that of Penance, for human pride has revolted against it from the 
beginning, and is ever trying by misrepresentation to justify its revolt. The 
Catholic Confessional: What it really is (Washbourne, 6d.), by Father 
Albert McKeon, of Canada, is likely, therefore, to prove of much use, for it 
sets forth in clear and striking fashion the proofs for the institution of the 
Sacrament, and the various laws that govern its practice. 

The sad paradox that the human race, having been created for 
happiness and having been shown in detail the only way to that end by the 
Eternal Truth, yet tries every other route but that, has moved the Abbé 
J.-A. Daubigney to compose a treatise on the Beatitudes which he calls 
Le Chemin du Bonheur (Lethielleux, 3.50 fr.), and in which he elaborates 
with force and eloquence the sublime lessons of his Master. Given a 
modicum of faith, this book should avail to arouse the tepid to break off that 
friendship with this world which is enmity towards God, and stir up the 
fervent to greater fervour. 

The stories which Miss Susan Gavan Duffy has translated from the 
French of Dr. Chatelain under the title of The Old Home (Washbourne, 
2s. 6d.), are for the most part clever and interesting. Some are pathetic, and 
most are infused with a delicate sense of humour. 

Amongst a number of shorter publications, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade 
Prayer-Book (Washbourne) deserves special mention, both on account of 
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its form and its contents. It is a very neat little book, well adapted to fit 
into the uniform-pocket without spoiling the symmetry of the martial figure, 
and it is no mere condensed copy of other prayer-books, but one containing 
all the requisites for holy living that its special c/tenté/e could desire. Short 
explanations of certain fundamental doctrines and popular devotions form a 
very useful feature in an admirable booklet. 

We cannot debate political questions here, but we can recommend in 
general Mr. A. M. S. Methuen’s A Simple Plan for a New House of Lords 
(Methuen: 2d. net) as a thoughtful and well-reasoned contribution to the 
settlement of a pressing question. We may perhaps remark that, although 
assigning seats to Nonconformist representatives as well as to the Establish- 
ment, he passes over the Catholic Church altogether. 

Two pamphlets from the Animals’ Friend Society—How Sealskins are 
Obtained, by Joseph Collinson, and Sport, by G. G. Greenword, M.P., aim 
at showing how much evil is wrought by want of thought, in the acceptance 
of ancient customs dating from a more barbarous age, without examining 
them in the light of a higher morality. 

Many good souls harrow themselves unnecessarily by trying to imagine 
what they themselves would feel if they found themselves in the position of 
the suffering and labouring brute-creation. However, there is no such false 
sentiment in the useful Farmyard Series of pamphlets issued by the Animals’ 
Friend Society (4d. each or 50 (assorted) 1s.) which aim at the prevention 
of the unnecessary pain inflicted by barbarous and ignorant methods of 
surgery or general farm-practice. 

Senor Gili, of Barcelona, sends us a batch of his recent publications. 
Though the subjects are very various, no author fails to show a high level 
of literary and scholarly excellence. The Historia de la Educacién y la 
Pedagogia, by P. R. R. Amado, S.J., is a handbook of 419 pages (4 pesetas) 
giving a brief history of teaching from the earliest times, with brief criticisms 
of the various schools. Two others relate to the law: Father de Tejada’s 
Principios Fundamentales del Derecho Penal (3 pts.) being a translation 
from the German of Father Cathrein, and Padre de Minteguiaga’s El 
Articulo II. de la Constitucion (3 pts.). The former treats of fundamental 
questions, responsibility, the objects of punishment, and the results of those 
ideas, ¢.g., differences in the treatment of criminals. The latter is a com- 
mentary on those parts of the Spanish “ code” which affect different “ rights,” 
of religion, of education, of toleration, of anti-Catholic propaganda—all these 
are /ive subjects, and are treated in a vigorous, sensible way. Two more 
may be classed under sociology— P. Casanovas, S.J., Accién de la Mujer en 
la Vida Social, and Fermin Sacristan’s Regalo de Boda (engagement gift). 
The former is intended as a sequel to La Mujer del provenir ; the latter is a 
quaint book, easier to read than to describe, a sort of anthology of classical 
pieces on engagement and marriage, but they are loosely strung together 
with a dry, humorous comment, the cleverness of which no one can help 
smiling at, while the publishers assure us (and so far as we can see with 
reason) that /as mas timoratas may read it with pleasure and profit. Two 
religious books are Father Ferreres’ La Communién frecuente y diaria, 3rd 
edition (pts. 2.50), and Canon Goma’s, Tradicion y Critica en Exegesis (1910). 
Like the other volumes, we have named both are scholarly, clear present- 
ments of important modern topics. To these we may add a translation of 
Father Ignatius Schmid’s prayer-book—La Devocion al Sagrado Corazén 
de Jestis (1.50 pts.)—and two pamphlets on Holy Communion for the young, 
addressed respectively A los padres y educatores and A los madres. 

The C.T.S. has published several important pamphlets— one The Cults 
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and Christianity (a triple number, price 3d.) by the Editor, the Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, the final and most important of the whole History of Religions 
series, as explaining at length the meaning, the lawfulness, and the results 
of the comparative study of religions, and thus summing up and emphasizing 
the lesson of the previous volumes. A carefully compiled and elaborate 
Index (1d.) crowns the whole splendid work. 

Two additional volumes of the Collected Publications of the Society 
(1s. each, cloth) bring up the number of volumes in that library of sound 
and useful literature to eighty-five. The C.T.S. publish also the powerful 
pastoral of the Bishop of Newport un Religious Instruction, which should be 
read and pondered by every Catholic teacher. 

There is only one fault to find with Father Joseph Rickaby’s booklet, 
How I made my Retreat (C.T.S., 3d.), and that is the title, which does not 
fully describe the contents. In some eighty short pages the author 
summarizes the Spiritual Exercises, and lays bare the pious strategies 
whereby St. Ignatius appeals, first to the intellect, and then to the emotions 
of the exercitant, in order to lead him from a renunciation of sin to the 
reverent service of God, and thence to the heroic heights of sanctity. In 
these days when retreats are of frequent occurrence, this booklet should be 
sold by the thousand, and be in the hands of both director and exercitant. 

Besides Father Rickaby’s book there are two other recent 3d. publica- 
tions of the C.T.S., viz, The Saints of the Mass, by Mother Philippa, of 
York Convent, brief accounts of those Apostles and Martyrs commemorated 
in the Canon, which will give those who use the Missal a deeper interest and 
devotion in its use. The biographies are not compiled in a rigidly critical 
spirit, and therefore should not be so read: The Restored Hierarchy (1850 
—1910), by James B. Milburn, which is a reprint of valuable historical 
articles which appeared in the 7ad/e¢ last year to mark the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the restoration, and the Consecration of Westminster 
Cathedral. 

Amongst penny pamphlets are two published on behalf of the Catholic 
Social Guild, viz., The Duties of Conjugal Life, a Pastoral Letter by 
Cardinal Mercier, wherein his Eminence denounces with Apostolic freedom 
the modern un-Christian views of marriage which culminate so shockingly 
in child-murder and race-suicide, and Social Work on Leaving School, in 
which Father. Plater pursues his apostolate amongst possible apostles of 
Social Reform—our young men after leaving school, when both the business 
and the pleasures of life are apt to blind them to the appalling abuses of 
our industrial civilization. 

Other pamphlets are,—Bebel’s Libel on Woman, by Father W. Mac- 
Mahon, S.J., which is a trenchant exposure of the false history and false ethics 
contained in the German Socialist’s infamous book, a book which English 
Socialists do not scruple to recommend for the perusal of girls. We trust 
that the Catholic Women’s League will do their best to spread this effective 
antidote : 

St. Gilbert of Sempringham (1083—1189) by B. M. Laughton, which gives 
an interesting account of the “ only English Founder of a Religious Order,” 
one who did not join his own foundation till a few years before his death. 
It is a strange story, giving many glimpses of the troubled state, religious 
and political, of contemporary England : 

Who is St. Joseph? by Cardinal Vaughan, a collection of testimonies 
of Saints and Doctors to the incomparable holiness of the Foster-Father of 
our Lord, collected, with various devotions to the Saint, by the Cardinal 
when Bishop of Salford. 
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Other pamphlets from other sources, though of some importance, we can 
merely mention.—La Doctrine Scholastique de la Guerre, by A. Vanderpol, 
explains itself. The Residuary Sect, by Bird S. Coler (Eastern Press: 10 
cents) shows that it is impossible to profess or to teach morality which is 
unsectarian. Animisme, Préanimisme, Religion, by Frédéric Bouvier, is a 
scholarly discussion of various Catholic and non-Catholic theories on those 
deep subjects. The Layfolk’s Guide to the Decree ‘‘ Ne Temere” (Edinburgh 
Catholic Herald: 1d.) should be for sale at every church, and sent to every 
Orange tub-thumper. State Education in New South Wales, by P. S. Cleary 
(Brooks and Co: 3d.) shows historically the principles of the Catholic attitude 
in Education questions. The Peace Maker is the first number of a new 
quarterly, devoted as the organ of the Associated Councils of the Churches, 
to the promotion of friendly relations between the British and German 
peoples—an object well worth the attention of all Christians. 

The admirable Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique 
(Beauchesne: 5 fr. per fascicule), re-edited under the direction of Father 
A. D’Alés, continues to make steady progress. We may repeat what we 
have often said before at greater length, that we know of no work com- 
parable to this for its definite purpose. The present (sixth) Fascicule 
comprises from Evangiles Canonigues (begun in previous volume), down to 
Fin du Monde, which, as a matter of fact, is of finished in this section. 
Amongst the chief articles besides Evangi/es, are Evigues, Evolution, 
Exégise, Extrime Onction, Famille, Féticide thérapeutique. ts utility for 
current controversy as well as for doctrine, is shown by satisfactory articles 
on Affaire Ferrer, and Ames des Femmes. 

The chief feature of a small prayer-book, entitled Come, let us Adore 
(Benziger, 2s. 6d.), is a month of visits to the Blessed Sacrament. This 
small manual has evidently been compiled for those pious Catholics who 
have responded to the Holy Father’s Decree on Daily Communion, and it 
will be found to be full of good thoughts and edifying desires. The value 
of spiritual communion is strongly insisted on, and rightly, as it is a 
practice which cannot be over-estimated. 

The issue of the seventh edition of Father Victor Cathrein’s Philosophia 
Moralis in usum Scholarum (Herder, 5s.) testifies to the welcome it continues 
to receive as one of the most convenient Manuals at the disposition of the 
modern student. Dealing with broad, unchanging principles, Father 
Cathrein provides a series of tests by which the manifold social and moral 
theories of the day may be appreciated at their true value. Occasionally 
the author, in making the application himself, as in the bold proposition— 
Emancipatio politica feminarum admittenda non est—shows himself slightly 
out of touch with salient facts, and under the influence of traditional male 
prejudice. A state of things which is already in existence in the free 
Commonwealth of Australia, and meets with the full approval of the heads 
of the Church there, should not be reprobated on merely theoretical grounds. 
Father Cathrein should in future editions prove his proposition from its 
actual evil consequences, or better, withdraw it altogether. 

Padre Arthurus Cozzi, in his Disputationes Theologiae Moralis (Turin : 
Marietti, 3.50 fr.), the first of four volumes, does not leave the region of 
principle at all, for this volume is concerned with Human Acts, Conscience, 
Laws, &c.—the usual prolegomena of Ethics, The author is a professor in 
the Argentine College of Propaganda, and has an especial eye to topics which 
concern Latin-America. In general, he follows the safe guidance of 
St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus, although his interpretation of the latter will 
not always command general acceptance. It is hardly a proven fact that 
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St. Alphonsus consistently adhered to the theory of 4 guiprodadilism: still 
less correct is it to say of that system—‘' Hodie ferme ubigue dominatur 
quasi rex.” 

The intentions of Mr. A. J. Anderson in writing the novel—When Satan 
took Flesh (Stanley Paul, 6s.)—appear to be wholly excellent, the evil it 
attacks is terribly great and growing, and, considering the subject, the 
language is as carefully chosen as one could desire. Yet into the midst of a 
reading-public largely composed of immature minds and characters, it is a 
pity to cast such a book, even if (or perhaps because) labelled “ Dangerous.” 
Those who can be helped by the book—well, they have Moses and the 
Prophets, and a novel appealing mainly to prudential motives is not likely 
to effect more than the New Testament with its visions of Hell-Fire and 
the Wrath of God. On the other hand, to say “ You mustn’t read this” is 
merely provocative, unless for minds already imbued with clear Catholic 
teaching regarding occasions of sin. 

We welcome a new edition or reprint of Father Matthew Russell’s 
Communion Day (Burns and Oates, Is. 6d. net.), one of four little books on 
the Blessed Sacrament which we owe to the same devout pen. This is a 
series of reflections on subjects connected with the reception of Holy Com- 
munion, written in an unaffected style equally removed from dryness and 
exaggeration. 

A Book of Bible Prayers and A Book of Bible Meditations (Burns and 
Oates, Is. net., each; or bound together, 2s. net.), both compiled by 
Dr. Joachim Cullen, of Buenos Aires, and presumably published there some 
six or seven years ago, have been re-issued in England in a very dainty form 
and format. The aim of their compiler is to provide the faithful with 
material for meditations on things of the soul and for prayer of every sort 
to Almighty God, taken from the inspired words of Holy Scripture. The 
selection seems excellently made and classified, and will be welcomed by 
those whose devotion would benefit by the stimulus of novelty. 

An excellently printed little book, Manual of Latin Phonography, by 
Rev. W. Tatlock, S.J. (Pitman and Sons), written in Latin throughout, is 
evidence at once of the vitality of that tongue as a spoken language, and of 
the popularity of Pitman’s shorthand. The system is adapted to the Roman 
pronunciation of Latin, but, as the author points out in the concluding 
paragraph of the work, it may be adapted to other vocalizations with which 
the student may be more familiar ; certainly, no one who has mastered the 
elements of Latin and of shorthand, will be at a loss to make for himself the 
necessary modifications, and if any difficulty should be experienced, a 
stamped addressed envelope enclosed in a letter to the author, at Via del 
Seminario 120, Rome, is promised every attention. 

Interest in congregational singing has greatly increased of late in our 
churches throughout the United Kingdom. Both the clergy and laity feel 
that not sufficient importance has been attached to this feature of Catholic 
worship. Experience has proved that hearty congregational singing attracts 
large congregations and stirs great religious enthusiasm. A result of this 
experience has been an increased demand for hymn-books with music. Ten 
years ago there were singularly few of these ; even the popular traditional 
tunes were not collected in one volume, but had to be sought for in several 
publications. In England several good collections have recently appeared, 
and we have just received a work from Ireland, entitled St. Cecilia’s Hymn- 
Book ; with Music (Cahill and Co., Dublin), which will help to meet the 
demand. This collection of hymns, to which the music has been set, has 
been compiled by the Rev. Father Hogan, C.SS.R., and Mr. A. de 
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Meulemeester, of the Redemptorist Church, Belfast, is the arranger and 
editor. In most instances the music and words appear on the same page— 
a convenient arrangement. Many of the tunes are original, others are 
adaptations, others, again, are traditional. 

La Librairie Oudin, of Paris and Poitiers, have added Receuil de 
Cantiques to their cheap and popular series. It is a collection of hymns 
and tunes well known in France. 
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